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IN THIS ISSUE 


Wooprow IsHMaet Jives at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Puitrp GrauaM, who teaches English in the University of Texas, 
is editor of Early Texas Verse and is now at work on an edition of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar’s poems. The account of Lamar’s first trip to 
Texas is based on an unpublished manuscript journal; in the extracts 
included in Mr. Graham’s article, the spelling and an occasional idiom 
have been modernized. 


Winirrep Jounston is the wife of Professor Charles M. Perry, 
head of the department of philosophy in the University of Oklahoma. 
She has made an extensive study of the social background of the 
American theater and of the interactions of the commercial theater, 
the workers’ theaters, and the federal theatrical projects in New York 
City; and she has contributed to the Southwest Review two essays on 
the folk theater in America. 


C. O. Git is a newspaperman who lives at Kilgore, Texas. Those 
interested in Texas poetry will remember him as editor of The Bard, 
a magazine of verse formerly published in Dallas. 


Ann Wuarton was born in Greenville, T exas, but now lives in New 
- York, where she was a member of Dorothy Scarborough’s classes in the 
writing of fiction. Texas is the background for some of her stories and 
for a novel, Sabine Refugees, now in process of composition. 


Jesse Stuart made himself known to a national audience a couple of 
years ago with a first volume of verse, Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow, 
and since that time has been appearing regularly in the magazines. 
Head 0’ W-Hollow, a collection of prose pieces published last season, 
indicates Mr. Stuart’s interest in the life of the hill country of Kentucky 
which likewise finds expression in the poems published in this issue. 


J. Frank Doster, author of Coronado’s Children, Tongues of the 

- Monte, and The Flavor of Texas, is known to most Texans as the 
leading authority on the folklore of the Southwest. “Prolonged 
Shadows” is the fourth and last installment of a series dealing with the 
history and folklore bound up with Texas place-names. 


SranLey VEsTAL, in preparation for writing Kit Carson, Sitting 
Bull, Warpath, and other works dealing with the Old West, has made 


a prolonged study of the Plains Indian. For a year he held a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship awarded to assist his work in this field. He teaches 
English in the University of Oklahoma. 
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Director of the Third National Folk Festival held at the Texas Cen- 
tral Centennial Exposition, Dallas, in June of 1936. At one time she 
edited the book page of the Louisville Herald-Post; she has lectured 
at the University of Louisville and has contributed to Halleck’s His- 
tory of English Literature and the Encyclopedia of Southern Litera- 
ture. She is a sister of Josephine McGill, composer of the widely known 
song “Duna.” | 


MapeuinE MEyErcorp, formerly of Texas but now a resident of 
New Jersey, has contributed to the Southwest Review a biographical 
sketch of her great-grandfather, Oliver Loving, the famous Texas 
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was trained in the Columbia University School of Library Service. 
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MIRABEAU B. LAMAR’S FIRST 
TRIP TO TEXAS 


From the *‘Journal of My Travels’? 


Edited by Puitip GRAHAM 


miles between Georgia and Texas, his first trip in 1835, his 

last in 1859. Between journeys he found time to fight at San 
Jacinto for Texas independence, and to serve the young Republic suc- 
cessively as Secretary of War, Commander-in-chief of the Army, Vice- 
President, and President—not to mention a command in the Mexican 
War of 1846. The twenty-four busy years between his arrival in Texas 
—then a Mexican province—and his death were punctuated by fre- 
quent visits to his native state. 

In 1835, the year of his first excursion to the West, Lamar was one 
of the most restless spirits in Georgia. His dissatisfaction with time and 
place was not without cause, for fate had showered political defeats and 
personal griefs upon him. Five years before, he had been the pros- 
perous owner and editor of the Columbus Enquirer, with influence that 
sent him to the State Senate. What meant even more to Lamar, he was 
the devoted husband of Tabitha Lamar, and the father of Rebecca Ann, 
aged two; and with them the happy occupant of a vine-covered cot- 
tage in Columbus, only two blocks from the Chattahoochee River. 

In August, 1830, Tabitha died of consumption. The blow fell on 
Mirabeau Lamar like a paralytic stroke. He withdrew from the sena- 
torial race, sold the Enquirer, and leaving little Rebecca Ann with her 
grandmother, closed the cottage in Columbus. Two years later he had 
recovered sufficiently to run for Congress on the Independent ticket, 
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but was defeated. His later candidacy on the States’ Rights ticket 
brought no happier results. Meanwhile both his father and his favorite 
sister (Evalina) had died, and finally came the suicidal death of his 
brother, Lucius Quintus, a victim of melancholia. 

Certainly there was little left in Georgia to hold Lamar in the regu- 
lar channels of living. His intimate friend, James W. Fannin, had al- 
ready left Columbus for Texas, that land of new fortunes, and Mira- 
beau was cavalier enough to wish to go adventuring. Defeated in pol- 
itics, suffering from failing health which he believed rendered travel 
necessary, and stricken to the heart with personal griefs, he turned his 
back on the scene of his troubles. Writing over Tabitha’s grave, as a 
final pledge of devotion, the pathetic inscription, 


Erected by Mirabeau B. Lamar in memory of his wife whose 
death has left him no other happiness than the remembrance 
of her virtues, 
he turned his face toward Texas. 

“Myserably dyspeptic and melancholy,” as he wrote in his Journal 
of My Travels, a seventy-page manuscript, Lamar took leave of friends 
and relatives in Macon, among them his brother Thomas, his lately 
_widowed mother, and his little daughter Rebecca Ann. Stopping only 
one day in Columbus, which had been his place of residence, he boarded 
the Montgomery stage “on the 15th of June, 1835, about ten o’clock at 
night in company with three other passengers, who, soon falling asleep, 
snored away at the comfortable rate of ten knots an hour, interrupted 
occasionally by a violent collision of skulls, which only made them 
‘swear a prayer or two and sleep again.’ ” 

“One of my fellow travelers,” writes Lamar, “was but recently from 
the country to which I was bound. He had resided in Texas two or 
three years and could doubtless have imparted some useful information 
to me; but he was to my eye so unprepossessing a personage—so full 
of assumacy—that I could not brook his acquaintance. Another pas- 
senger was a lieutenant in the United States Army—a gentleman of 
good sense, politeness and handsome attainments, far advanced in gen- 
eral information and literary accomplishments beyond most of the West 
Point graduates. I hope he is not one of that school. I judged that he 
is not, from the fact that when deputed with others to make war upon 
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a sister confederate of this Republic he evinced the becoming repug- 
nance of a patriot to the infernal job. ... 

“The third passenger was a warm and generous stranger, whose 
name I wish I could recall that I might here tender him my sincere 
good wishes in return for his deep solicitude for my safety in a moment 
of some little peril. At Uchee Creek, thirteen miles from Columbus, 
the night dark and the horses refractory, when the driver gave his long 
lash a sharp crack, I felt a sudden jerk and a jolt, and found that the 
fiery steeds had darted off the abutment of the bridge and had given 
our heroic phaeton what is called a high fall. As the vehicle took its 
passage in the air, I expected every moment to land with an awful 
splash at the bottom of the creek; but the stage bounded from the 
bridge like a living quadruped and safely landed on its four wheels. 
The driver, holding on manfully to the reins, soon checked the im- 
petuous animals, and after a proper flagellation for their lawless con- 
duct, attempted the bridge a second time and succeeded in crossing 
without further difficulty. I was the only person in the stage at the 
time, though the balance of the passengers later resumed their seats. 
The generous passenger who felt alarm at my situation had run to the 
coach as it struck the ground and, breaking open the door, entreated 
me most earnestly to make my escape before the horses should dash 
down the banks. I thanked him kindly, but really I preferred the 
peril to the disagreeableness of trudging through the mud. The con- 
duct of the stranger, however, could not fail to elicit my gratitude. 

“T was rather pleased than otherwise at the adventure, for it made 
John, in resentment, double his common gait and dash along at the 
cheering rate of six miles an hour. The road to Montgomery was in 
tolerable condition, and thither we arrived without any further adven- 
ture, except one of a belligerent nature, not worth recording, in which 
the passengers had to interpose to save the driver from a merited 
thrashing. 

“From Columbus to Montgomery, a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles, the traveler sees but little good land until he reaches Line 
Creek, from which point to Montgomery he passes over a section of 
country, about twenty miles in length, of unrivaled beauty and fer- 
tility. A planter well settled there may not easily benefit himself by 
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removal to any country, except to that lovely one—Texas, the land of 
promise and fruition, where soil of equal fertility and treble in quantity 
may be procured for very little more than a mere song. 

“Montgomery is at present in a flourishing condition, and for aught 
I know, likely to continue so. In the winter season, when most of the 
business is transacted, it can boast of a population upwards of three 
thousand, but probably not more than two-thirds of that number in 
the summer months when the migatory portion of its inhabitants, like 
birds of passage, take their flight to a more frigid and congenial clime. 
It stands on the east bank of the Alabama River, having sufficient plain 
in the mercantile part of the town for business convenience, and the 
balance composed of undulating ground affording delightful points for 
residences and imparting to the place a diversified and romantic air. 
Upon some of the handsomest of these elevations stand in solemn dig- 
nity churches of architectural elegance and taste, erected by various de- 
nominations, including the Catholics and Universalists. There are sev- 
eral private schools, but I believe there is no academy in the place 
with public endowment; individual enterprise has to make amends for 
public remissness. . . . 

“T have known the place from its earliest settlement up to the pres- 
‘ent period; and its progress has been tardy and discouraging until very 
recently, when business has increased with astonishing rapidity, fol- 
lowed by a most unprecedented rise in the value of property. All that 
I regret is that few of the original settlers are living to participate in 
the prosperity. Though not a citizen of the place myself, I was familiar 
with most of the first inhabitants, and a braver, more generous and 
social set never gave dignity and animation to society. When I com- 
pare their free-heartedness and social virtues with the cold feelings 
and calculating policy of the present race, I cannot repress a sigh of 
regret that the better impulses of the heart should perish in pros- 
perity and the selfish ones increase. When Montgomery had only a 
few hundred inhabitants, they lived as a band of brothers, but now that 
it can boast of as many thousands, they are separated by conflicting 
speculations and feuds. . . . 

“In looking back at the hundred miles over which we have passed, 
I find that the road is not altogether barren of matter for reflection. 
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The traveler will recollect that he is passing over what was once the 
Creek Nation. But the State of Alabama has of late extended her 
jurisdiction over the country; and the territory from the Chattahoo- 
chee to Line Creek is now in a rapid progress of settlement, and in a 
short time will be as densely populated as the lands will profitably 
admit. Nevertheless this continues still to be the home of a tribe of 
Indians, abiding there in a most miserable condition, without food or 
clothing, subjected to a code of laws which they do not comprehend, 
the rigors whereof they are made to feel while they are too ignorant 
and friendless to avail themselves of any advantages or protection as 
citizens. One would suppose that they would be willing to follow their 
brothers to the far West. Not so, however. After all which would 
seem desirable has passed away—their game exhausted, their huts 
destroyed, their customs extirpated by unsparing civilization—these 
fragments of a once powerful race still cling to the spot of earth which 
affords them the scantiest subsistence, where they are despised, in 
preference to removing to a country, freely offered, suited to their 
wants and habits, where game abounds. . . . They are told that all their 
ills may be bartered for a boundless country in the West, where the soil 
is fertile and the valleys all smiling, where the wild horse are as numer- 
ous as the trees in the forest, where the buffalo and the deer will num- 
ber with the cattle on a thousand hills, and where the chase knows no 
limits. They prefer to crawl like reptiles in the very dust on which 
they once trod with a lion-port. Their aversion to removal seems to 
increase with their sufferings, and their attachment strengthens with 
the white man’s curses. 

“There used to stand on the eastern bank of Line Creek a super- 
structure of logs enclosing the burial place of a well remembered war- 
rior. I have missed the humble memorial for the last few years, and as 
well as I can recognize the spot, it is now occupied by stables for the 
stage horses. Simultaneous with its ruin was the disappearance of a 
woe-begone figure which had been often seen at evening weeping over 
the sacred spot. Her heart was buried in her husband’s grave. .. .” 

Lamar had arrived in Montgomery on the sixteenth of June, and 
after spending three days with a landlord “whose punch was prefer- 
able to his principles,” he took passage on the energetic little steamer, 
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the Little Rock, bound down the Alabama River for Mobile. Of the 
several passengers aboard all remained strangers to Lamar except two 
—one, the “military companion” with whom he had started from Co- 
lumbus, and the other “a gentleman of politeness and sociability.” A 
steamboat, remarks Lamar, is “not the most favorable place for the 
formation of friendship or the indulgence of social affection, for the 
same ceremony is usually kept up which is observed in the common 
intercourse of society. It is different in stage-traveling. For there 
the passengers are thrown together in such intimate juxtaposition, and 
are so mutually dependent upon each other for a variety of little acts 
of kindness that it is impossible to indulge in haughtiness. I have al- 
ways found that when the formalities of artificial life are once broken 
through and nature is permitted to operate, the heart never fails to 
develop benevolent and generous passions. . . .” 

. At Washington, Alabama, the boat picked up a passenger from Put- 
nam County, Georgia, where Lamar had spent his boyhood on a plan- 
tation nine miles south of Eatonton, with three brothers and five sis- 
ters. The new recruit, also bound for Texas, proved during the next 
three weeks to be a most congenial traveling companion, in “all matters 
clever and pleasant.” Together they stopped long enough to renew 
- associations at Cahawba, the scene of Lamar’s first business venture 
fifteen years before. 

As the boat approached Mobile, it wound its way, writes Lamar, 
“through a flat, marshy country which never can be subjected to the 
ploughshare. The city rose to view about seven miles off. It was 
Sabbath evening. A heavy storm of rain and lightning had just passed, 
and left the atmosphere delightful and refreshing. Our journey closed 
with the close of day. No noise, no bustle of business greeted our en- 
trance. All was silent, tranquil, and placid, and as far as I could judge 
of the feelings of the passengers, they partook of the serenity of the 
weather. It was quite dark by the time I got my baggage to the Mansion 
House, but not being able to obtain lodging as comfortable as I de- 
sired, I removed to the Alabama Hotel, where I was promptly ac- 
commodated. At the Mansion House my military companion was more 
fortunate than myself. Aware of the influence of titles, he took the 
precaution, in booking his name, to place after it the potent letters Lz. 
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of Mobile Point. When the monarch of the punch bow! discovered 
these initials of dignity, he forthwith proffered the gentleman a hand- 
some apartment, and if I mistake not, actually removed another to 
make way for the military guest. Having no Lz. or J. P. to append 
to my signature, I was pretty promptly given to understand that there 
was no single apartment for me; and consequently I had to shift my 
quarters to a place where room was more abundant and titles less neces- 
sary. My new landlord, Mr. Murray, was a gentleman. I was satis- 
fied with my lodgings, and as the clock struck twelve, retired to bed 
with the same feelings of good-will which I now cherish towards all. 

“Mobile is certainly a delightful place, about the size of Augusta, 
Georgia, with a population of ten thousand souls. It is in a most rapidly 
progressive state. Situated at the mouth of the river of the same name, 
emptying into a beautiful bay, it is on a perfect plain, as smooth and 
level as the bright waters that lie by its side. There are no stagnant 
pools or large morasses to load the wind with pestilential exhalations. 
I cannot conceive why it should not be ranked with the healthiest, as 
it deservedly is among the gayest and most fashionable cities of the 
South. Statistics I abominate. Banks, traffic, commerce, I know noth- 
ing concerning. With regard to the churches—the names, creeds, and 
comparative strength of the various denominations—I was still more 
incurious. But if I were to judge from the number of tall spires shoot- 
ing high toward the heavens, in honor I suppose of God, and not from 
any human vanity, I should decide that there can be no just complaint 
against the moral and religious character of the community. All I 
know is, that a few years ago I found here a little dirty town, with an 
old fort, mud-wall houses, and a mixed population of Spaniards and 
negroes, with some dozen or two Americans. And now I behold a 
populous city, reared up as if by magic, like one in fairy land, with 
beauty unrivaled and wealth unbounded. 

“With an acquaintance I spent an evening at Summerville, a suburb 
of Mobile, and was struck with its surpassing beauty. The village af- 
fords a most attractive and lovely retreat from the sickness of summer 
and the bustle of business. But so rapidly progressive is Mobile that 
I doubt not in a few years the two places will unite and the simple 
character of Summerville be lost in its aspirations after city magnifi- 
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cence. This doubtless will be pleasing to many, but not to me. I cer- 
tainly admire the rich productions of art, but I love the beauties of | 
nature more; and were I a citizen of either place, I would wish that the 
city might take some other direction, and not destroy by the march of 
avarice the rural charm of the village. 

“After supper in Summerville, being favored by my friend with 
the use of his carriage, I returned to the city, and for the want of other 
employment, went to hear a phrenologist, whose lectures in some degree 
strengthened my faith in the science he defended. Here I met with 
Doctor Jones of Georgia, who invited me to visit with him next morn- 
ing the Franklin Society, to which I readily consented. This I believe 
is the first attempt to establish a literary and scientific institution in the 
place; and I am the more pleased because it originated with a citizen 
of my native state. The Society was organized in 1835 on the 17th of 
January, the birthday of the philosopher and patriot in honor of whom 
it is named. Though in its infancy, it has one hundred members and a 
library of six hundred volumes judiciously selected, besides a great 
number of newspapers and all the valuable periodicals. It possesses 
also a galvanic battery of considerable power, with other philosophical 

apparatus, together with a good number of interesting curiosities, 
natural and artificial. If judicious and persevering in its measures, I 
do not see why the present society may not look proudly forward to 
the period when it shall ripen into a mighty institution, reflecting 
honor on the country and augmenting the happiness of man by en- 
larging the boundary of knowledge.’ 

“From the Franklin Society I repaired to the graveyard. ‘The paths 
of science lead but to the grave.’ Here I was pleased to find an en- 
closure less extensive and crowded than I had reason to apprehend. If 
this be the only burial ground, Mobile cannot be considered a place of 
very great mortality. I walked through the silent city of the dead 
with feelings of sorrow and solemnity, reading on the tombstones the 
various inscriptions to the memory of departed friends and kindred. 
I never pass by a graveyard without stopping to peruse these pathetic 
records of bereaved friendship and affection. They soften the heart 


Four years later, when Lamar was President of the Republic of Texas, he founded 
the short-lived Philosophical Society, a similar institution. 
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and soothe the asperities of nature. I never read upon the marble tablet, 
of a young and beautiful wife perishing in the midst of happiness, and 
fading into dust like a drooping rose in the bloom of loveliness, but 
what I mourn afresh the loss of my own sweet flower. My gifted sister, 
my noble-hearted father, my unsullied brother all rise to view and 
awaken a train of reflections which, though sad and melancholy, are 
still fraught with consolation and peace. It is true their remembrance 
makes me weep, but there is bliss in tears shed for the beloved. To 
forget is guilt, and not to weep is worse than ingratitude. It is impos- 
sible for me to visit the burial place of friend or foe without leaving the 
spot a better man than [when] I came. If it be the grave of an enemy, 
it impresses me with the folly of all hatred; and if it be that of a 
friend, I feel as if I had caught a portion of the virtues of the one who 
sleeps below. ... 

“Mobile derives its name from an ancient Indian town, Mauvila, 
supposed to have stood on the Alabama River not far distant below the 
mouth of the Tombigbee. . . . My first visit to the place was in the 
winter of 1819, and a dull visit it was—no society above negroes and 
nothing to eat but poor beef. Sitting down one day in a cold room to a 
comfortless dinner, my thoughts took a homeward direction, and home 
I resolved to go. In an hour I was off afoot, accompanied by two other 
persons named Blake and Sargent. We were all three bound for Ca- 
hawba, a distance of two hundred miles up the Alabama River... . 

But on the present occasion, he “mounted the box with the stage 
driver, for New Orleans, in a heavy storm of rain, and after passing 
first through Summerville, with the Nunnery on the right, and then 
over Springhill, with the Catholic College on the left, we were whirled 
over thirty miles of pine country as level as a die and as barren as a 
molehill, which brought us to Portersville on Lake Pontchartrain. Here 
we were met by the steamboat O+¢to, which, bearing us dolphin- 
like over the waters, landed us safely next morning, Thursday, June 
25th at a railroad. Over this we were hurried in twenty minutes into 
the heart of a populous city, destined to be the emporium of half a 
world. 

“The first thing that arrested my attention was the extreme filthiness 
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of the place. I had often heard of the sickliness of New Orleans, but 
now, instead of being surprised at its mortality, I wonder how any 
human being can exist there. The existing want of cleanliness—a fruit- 
ful source of death—may be remedied by police regulations. But shut 
out as the city is from the purifying sea breezes, and encompassed with 
{an} immensity of swamp, perpetually sending forth pestilential ex- 
halations, it is improbable that a residence in New Orleans in the 
autumn months can ever be less hazardous than a battle of Waterloo. 

“T must confess the few days spent in the city were far from being 
pleasant or interesting. It was, however, a dull season of the year. The 
theatres were all closed except the French, which afforded me no 
amusement in consequence of my ignorance of the language. I visited 
it twice, once to see the Bravo—dramatized from Cooper’s novel—and 

at another time to witness a new opera in which I was told the scenery 
was truly splendid. I found it not so. The house was crowded to over- 
flowing; and the weather being intolerably hot, I left before the after- 
piece, but not until I had taken a full gaze at the Gallic belles mar- 
shaled around in the boxes. I saw none that I deemed even tolerably 
handsome. Surprised at this dearth of beauty, I elevated my eye to 
the galleries, and glancing at the ladies of deeper shade, I found as little 
beauty above as I had below. I thought the Quadroons were famous 
for their good appearance, but among them all, with their great variety 
of complexions ranging from dark mulatto to a considerable fairness, 
I noticed none of much elegance of figure or regularity of features. I 
give them, as well as the French ladies, great credit for one thing, 
however: their manner of dressing combines in a happy degree the 
ornamental with the tasteful, appearing elegant without being gaudy. 
Especially do they excel in binding up their hair, done with a great deal 
of neatness and gentility. Some time about 1785 when Miro was 
Governor, I am told, he complained that the head-dress established 
between the whites and the Quadroons had not been kept up, that the 
latter had encroached upon the fashions of the former; and accordingly 
he ordered all the Quadroons of the city to return to their ancient and 
lawful manner of wearing their hair bound in handkerchiefs. Further- 
more he threatened deportation to all who should live in a state of 
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concubinage, and declared that excessive finery and extravagant jewelry 
should be considered evidence of guilt. 

“Though the American theatre was not open, I noticed posted in 
various places bills headed Theatrical Entertainment, and on enquir- 
ing where the performance was to take place, I was directed up two 
flights of stairs. I was ushered into a small room where were assembled 
some thirty or forty persons, a most heterogeneous mass, listening to 
what was announced in the bills as a prodigy—a child seven years old 
playing the part of young Norval. ‘My name is Novel on my Grandpa’s 
hills,’ he shouted.? The mother of the rising star was the manageress 
of the company and performed the part of Lady Randolph. The audi- 
ence was none of the most orderly, and frequently in the midst of her 
ecstatics, she would stop suddenly to reprimand by name some one of 
the assembly and then resume her strong appeals to the sympathetic 
imagination. Between the play and the after-piece, she delivered 
Phillips’ Eulogy on Washington. 

“The company was composed of herself, the little prodigy, and three 
who had been prevailed upon to resign the shoe-brush and the coach- 
whip for the glories of the Sock and Buskin. The orchestra was of a 
piece with the balance of the performance. It was composed of two 
fiddlers and a fifer. They were all in their shirt sleeves (for the 
weather was awfully warm), and one of the knights of the cat-gut and 
rosin, falling fast asleep in the midst of Barney Blanagin, dropped his 
bow and soon began to snore bass to the music of his more wakeful 
companions. The company met with uproarious applause, in which I 
contributed my due share. The first theatrical performances in New 
Orleans were by a company which had made their escape at the revolt 
of the negroes in Santo Domingo. A theatre will soon be completed in 
the city, I hear, equal to any in the world. 

“On my return from this Thespian display, I found at the door of 
the tavern a crowd gathering around a sturdy catch-pole who had just 
taken a suspected knave into custody. The man was pinioned on a 


?The lines in the play by John Home (1722-1808), Douglas (II, i, 42-3), are: 


My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks. 
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horse, and when questioned by some of the company as to the cause of 
his present predicament, he replied that his ankle had been sprained, 
and that the gentleman leading the horse had kindly proffered his 
services to take him to the hospital. . . . It appeared that he and the 
constable had exchanged a couple of shots at each other; but none taking 
effect, they closed in for a tussle in which the prisoner was overpowered 
and forced to surrender. But he called upon his antagonist to do him 
the justice to say that he had not surrendered so long as he was able 
to kick. The man of office bore testimony to his courage and prowess, 
which seemed to reconcile him to his situation. Calling for two glasses 
of brandy, he and the constable drank in harmony and then moved off 
for the calaboose. One of the bystanders, pleased with the humor and 
foolhardiness of the prisoner, hinted at something about a rescue; but 
his proposal meeting with no response from the crowd, I lost the fun 
of witnessing a glorious row, and retired disappointed to my bed.” 

“Wearied out with ennui,” Lamar visited a bookstore and pur- 
chased a copy of John Newland Maffitt’s address delivered on laying 
the cornerstone of the Methodist Church in New Orleans, as ornate 
as the church itself, “a fine specimen of the florid style,” Lamar re- 
_ marks. In the sermon he probably found no mention of Henrietta, the 
Reverend Mr. Maffitt’s nine-year-old daughter, whom sixteen years 
later ex-President Lamar was to marry in this very city of New 
Orleans. 

Eager, after reading the sermon, to hear the celebrated evangelist, 
Lamar set out Sunday morning in search of the church. “I enquired the 
way of a great many I met in the streets,” he writes; “all could direct 
me to any church in the city except the one I wanted to find. Presently 
a bell sent forth its brazen voice from a tall steeple, and I was told by a 
negro boy that that was the house where Mr. Mafhtt preached. Thither 
I repaired. On entering I noticed a sign directing strangers to the right- 
hand aisle. This circumstance, together with the antiquity of the build- 
ing, indicated some other denomination than the simple disciples of 
Wesley. I therefore continued my search until I overtook an old negro 
woman, apparently threescore years and ten, who told me that the 
place I wished to find was close by, and that she was going there her- 
self. Together we journeyed. I learned from her that she was origin- 
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ally from Virginia and had for many years been a member of the Meth- 
odist Church. Pointing to a small enclosure, covered with green grass 
and containing only one building and that a very plain one of wood, 
forming a strong contrast to the magnificent temple which I had just 
left—T hat, she said, is our meeting house. The place wore rather a 
rural aspect, and the people were altogether different from the other 
portions of the population. No Creole extravagance in dress, no Quad- 
roon complexion, none of the bold airs of city life—all was neat and 
modest. I felt for the first time that I was among my own Southern 
countrymen. Even for the negroes I felt a partiality because they wore 
the manners of those of my native state. As I saw in everything around 
—the walls, the seats, the pulpit, and especially in the minister and his 
humble flock—such a pleasing union of gentility and plainness, I could 
not but think that it must be more pleasant to be such a Christian than 
one clad in purple, preaching in a gilded temple under a panoply of 
silk and scarlet. I confess, however, the deficiency of my taste in mat- 
ters of religion and fashion. After all, I was disappointed in my pur- 
_ pose: I heard an excellent sermon but not from Mr. Mafftt. 

“J have heard a great deal about the vice and immorality of New 
Orleans. Much of it is true. The city is fruitful of adventure, both 
wicked and worthy; and I care not what may be a gentleman’s taste, 
he will be furnished with abundant opportunities for the exhibition of 
his talents and the indulgence of his predilections. But after all, the 
place is far from being as bad as it has been represented; and even if 
it were a hundred times worse, yet it can boast of qualities above those 
of more puritanical cities. The people are all liberal and chivalric, too 
proud to be mean, and too brave to be hypocritical. Their piety is equal 
to their profession, and what they do, good or evil, is boldly done, and 
not by halves. I love them the more because of their open defiance of 
those unwritten laws of tyranny with which fanaticism would hamper 
the freedom of man. . . 

“The painter who sits down to draw a little speck on the distant 
horizon may, when he turns for a second view, find that speck expanded 
into a broad cloud half spanning the sky. And so with New Orleans. 
Great as she is at present, she is now but a speck compared with what 
her astonishing prosperity and natural resources will shortly make her. 
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One attempts to describe her as the home of fifty thousand souls— 
presto—let him look again, and he will find five hundred thousand! 
Vessels from the most distant quarters of the globe will gather around 
this universal emporium until the crowded masts shall encompass her 
like a valley protected by an impenetrable forest. When her present 
limits shall be filled and her dry land exhausted, there are Pontchar- 
train and other lakes, whose bottoms, elevated by the hand of indus- 
try, shall bear the stupendous burdens of thousands of edifices.” 


Lamar chose to go to Texas by the Red River route instead of by 
way of the Gulf of Mexico. On the last day of June he took passage on 
the steamboat Romeo, bound up the Mississippi, and “commanded by 
a gentleman named Gurney.” “I italicize the word,” writes Lamar, 
“because it can be seldom applied with propriety to persons in his voca- 
tion. In all my travels, I have met with less civility in steamboat cap- 
tains and with less humanity in tavern-keepers than among any other 
classes of people. 

“Not distant from New Orleans were several residences of private 
gentlemen, with magnificent mansions and rich gardens, shaded by 
-wide-spreading live-oaks. But the country up the Mississippi gen- 
erally exhibits an unvaried aspect of extensive fields and shabby habi- 
tations. I was surprised at finding in a section of much wealth such 
indifferent dwellings, most of them small and single-storied, in the old 
French style, with whitewashed walls and a piazza in front and often 
on every side. The negro cabins, numerous and diminutive, with the 
large sugar mill the most imposing building on the premises, give to 
the settlements the air of military encampments. The plainness and 
circumscribed dimensions of the houses, as well as the absence of that 
tasteful arrangement of matters which usually accompanies wealth, 
may be owing to the fact that the proprietors of these plantations do 
not live on the premises, but are residents of New Orleans and other 
cities. I was disappointed also in the appearance of the crops, being 
much less luxuriant than I had expected. 

“On my arrival at Natchitoches many of the inhabitants, especially 
the dashing young sons of thunder, were whooping and carousing at a 
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terrible rate, drunk as deacons and funny as fiddlers, throwing the 
town into a state of wild uproar. A little surprised but not awfully 
shocked, I inquired if it were the custom of the country thus to cele- 
brate the return of the sanctified day, for it was Sunday afternoon. I 
was informed that the people were only keeping the Fourth of July, 
which at once unraveled these extravagant gambols; and I had to at- 
tribute to patriotism what I was about to place to the account of vice 
and immorality. ... 

“Natchitoches stands on the western bank of Red River, a distance 
of four hundred miles by water from New Orleans, and in this direction 
[is] the remotest town in Louisiana. Formerly it stood about half a mile 
in the rear of the present site. It is an antiquated-looking place, filthy 
and sickly, with narrow streets and old dilapidated buildings. But since 
the tide of immigration to Texas has set in so rapidly, much of it passing 
through this place, the town has commenced improving, and doubtless 
would move on with much greater celerity if most of the landed prop- 
erty were not in the hands of the French portion of the inhabitants, 
who seem averse to everything in the nature of innovation or improve- 
ment. It is the impression of some that the place will be permanently 
affected, if not destroyed altogether, by the diminution of water in the 
river. ... 

“T have but little reason to be pleased with the place or with any of 
its inhabitants; for never was there a town of equal size that afforded 
so few comforts. And never met I with a community more selfish, un- 
feeling, and ready to prey upon the necessities of fellow-creatures. I 
arrived there sick with a burning fever, and continued in this condi- 
tion several days without the assistance or sympathy of any human be- 
ing—left by my traveling companion, neglected by my hostess, and 
swindled by a sottish physician. My sufferings were unusually severe, 
both physical and mental, and would have been much greater but for 
the arrival of some sick travelers who were lodged in the same small 
room where I lay, and who being less afflicted than myself, ministered 
to my wants with a generosity that ought to have shamed the family in 
which we boarded. I had not had the fever for so many years previous 
that I had forgotten all about the sensations. I found them now a thou- 
sand times more horrible than I had any conception of. At one moment 
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I was sliding down tremendous mountains of polar ice; at another, my 
heart, like Vesuvius in eruption, sent its lava of blood burning through 
the brain. At one moment I wanted fire, at the next, water; but fire 
could not warm, nor water cool. And there I had to be alternately 
freezing and burning without mitigation or commiseration. And yet 
with all my agony—in the very height of my suffering—I was not ut- 
terly divested of enjoyment. For the fires that were devouring the 
body gave double illumination to the intellect, and visions the most 
glorious and brilliant floated before my mind’s eye, while all night 
long I was writing poetry, making speeches, fighting battles. I was 
truly drunk with imagination. But as the fever departed, those glowing 
creations and soul-stirring conceptions vanished like the hues of Iris, 
and from my lofty elevation I was left stranded on the bogs of Boeotian 
darkness and dullness. I sigh at the reflection that they can never re- 
turn except with disease. 

“As soon as I was able to ride, I purchased of a stranger from Bas- 
trop an excellent traveling animal, and shook from my shoes the dust 
of this town of filth, fever, and cholera on the evening of the 15th of 
July. My mare was a noble creature, deserving better treatment than 
she received. Bearing me nine miles in the afternoon to a Mr. Free- 

man’s, she was put upon the scanty allowance of one quart of corn at 
night and the same quantity in the morning, without fodder, oats, or 
grass. Settling a bill of one dollar and a quarter, after early breakfast 
I took leave of the old gentleman and proceeded, solemn and solitary, 
over a barren tract of country for about fifteen miles, when I reached 
Mr. Stoker’s, where, finding a tempting dinner and provender in abun- 
dance, both my mare and myself made amends for past deficiency. From 
here I passed two miles to Fort Jessup, and eight miles farther on to the 
hospitable habitation of an antiquated lady by the name of Brown— 
which terminated my second day’s journey, having accomplished the 
fatiguing distance of five and twenty miles. Mine hostess, a good- 
hearted, unsophisticated soul, was as antiquated in manners as she was 
in years—a genuine relic of the old school—a fair example of what the 
people in the country were some twenty-five years ago, when, without 
art or hypocrisy, they spoke from the promptings of the heart... . 
“Somewhere between Freeman’s and Mrs. Brown’s, I came to a 
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creek where the bridge had just fallen in, with a wagon heavily loaded 
with merchandise and drawn by six yoke of oxen, all of which, to- 
gether with the driver, had gone down to the deep bottom of the 
channel with an awful splash. No material damage was done to the 
livestock, the driver and team having miraculously escaped with un- 
broken bones. But the wagon met a sadder fate, for there it lay with 
every spoke, felloe, and hub dislocated and cracked, every plank 
splintered, the picture of a school-boy’s demolished trap. 

“My third day’s journey was eight and twenty miles; it being six- 
teen from Mrs. Brown’s to the Sabine, and twelve thence to Mr. An- 
derson’s, where I tarried the night. The Sabine is known as the dividing 
line between the territory of the United States and province of Texas. 
It is a narrow, muddy stream, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. Im- 
mediately on its western bank resides Mr. Gaines, the proprietor of 
the ferry, an early settler of Texas, and a man of intelligence and 
worth, from whom I gathered useful information in relation to the 
political affairs of the country. He had been for some time an acting 
alcalde. But in consequence of the law requiring the alcalde to hold 
his office at the seat of justice, he resigned the place rather than en- 
counter the inconvenience of compliance. Here my mare stood up to 
her corn and fodder, for there was no halfway feeding. Such I have 
always found to be the case when I have had the good fortune to so- 
journ with persons of genuine breeding and gentility. No one of good 
education and politeness, however deficient in other particulars, will 
ever put a traveler’s weary nag on half allowance to save a sixpence 
worth of corn or oats. It is done only by the uncultivated vulgar whose 
souls have not been elevated or expanded by intelligence, but in whom 
selfishness has been fostered by ignorance. 

“Mr. Anderson, the gentleman above mentioned with whom I domi- 
ciled the night, is entitled to a passing remark for his practical de- 
fiance of Malthus on population. As I stretched my weary limbs on the 
floor, there flocked around me in noisy confusion a battalion of chil- 
dren and hounds of which it was difficult to tell which were the more 
numerous or the more obstreperous. That a pioneer in a country where 
game abounds should have around him a vociferous pack of dogs may 
be reasonably expected. But such a number of children, from two to 
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six feet tall, rising in regular gradation like a pair of stairs, was a mat- 
ter which I could not so readily solve. These were all his own—to 
the number of twenty-five! I place him against any other man in ten 
states who has been married but twice. In a densely populated coun- 
try, where life multiplies faster than the means for its support, Mr. 
Anderson would be considered as having done no service to the com- 
munity; but residing, as he does, in a fertile region sparsely populated, 
I cannot look upon his achievements in any other light than [as] a 
praiseworthy effort to settle the Southwestern wilds, for which I think 
he is justly entitled to twenty-five leagues of the best lands in Texas. 
Here my own fare was not very good, and my mare’s might have been 
much worse if I had not examined the stable before retiring to bed, and 
bribed the servant to replenish the empty trough. I left before break- 
fast, paying one dollar and a quarter, just double the sum which I had 
paid the night before at Mrs. Brown’s for a similar feed of oats and a 
better supper. But of this I could not reasonably complain as he had 
to provide for more than treble the number of children of my unsophis- 
ticated widow. 

“Taking an even start with the sun, I journeyed on at the rate of 
four miles an hour, which brought me to Mr. Thompson’s just as the 
- family were finishing a late breakfast. Here I took up my abode for a 
few days, arriving on Saturday and leaving on the succeeding Monday 
morning. I was too unwell with the fever to proceed immediately. 
Here I had the satisfaction of meeting with three of my worthy ac- 
quaintances from Georgia who were just from the waters of the Brazos 
and now homeward bound. They had all suffered more or less from 
fever and were bracing themselves up by the potent energies of 
quinine. On their recommendation, I took a heavy dose myself, which 
only served to heighten my fever. 

“A Methodist camp-meeting was holding in the neighborhood, about 
two miles from Mr. Thompson’s. This caused many persons of mixed 
characters from distant sections of the country to call here for accom- 
modations, and I had an opportunity of making several inquiries in 
relation to the country and the principal rivers. Here for the first time 
I heard anything like political discussion. A portion of the company 
entered into it with some warmth, but the most of them seemed to be 
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but little interested in the matter. Some were in favor of immediate 
war with the Mexican government; others thought the Mexicans had 
done them no wrong—some were for having the country connected 
with the United States, which I believe met with no opposition ex- 
cept from myself. 

“Saturday afternoon I spent an hour or two at the encampment, and 
found a congregation of about two hundred, which I was told would 
have been three- or four-fold greater but for the inclemency of the 
weather. A young minister rose in the pulpit and announced that a 
collection would be taken the next day for Brother Stephenson, a 
worthy and venerable laborer in the vineyard, and that he hoped the 
people would not only be liberal in feeling but also in their pockets. He 
was a sharp, spruce-looking buck who might be more readily taken for 
a country beau than for an ambassador from God. His cravat, thick and 
lofty, was tied not tastily and neatly, but in the manner of the latest 
fashion, while his shirt collar, running to a fine point, projected up to 
his eyes like the horns of the new moon, and, shoving under his ears, 
seemed about to lift him from the ground. After all, he may be a 
worthy man in spite of his collar, and a good Christian in defiance of his 
false-bosom. In the congregation I noticed among the ladies a due pro- 
portion of beauty and taste, and among the men the usual degree of 
order and dignity and good appearance. Indeed, so far as propriety of 
behavior is concerned, I doubt whether a larger share of it may be 
found in any assemblage of equal size in any of the states of the 
Union. ... From a young physician, a native of Virginia and apparently 
a gentleman, I procured some calomel and quinine, and leaving the en- 
campment, returned to my lodgings with a burning fever. 

“Among the promiscuous assemblage at Mr. Thompson’s was a gen- 
tleman unfortunate in the loss of a herd of cattle and a buxom spouse. 
Too loquacious to be long silent, and too much taken up with himself 
to speak of anything else, no matter what topic was introduced, he was 
certain to slide from the subject of discussion into a tedious history of 
his private affairs. It appears that there dwelt in the neighborhood a 
boisterous old man, a notorious despiser of truth, who nevertheless had 
a beautiful daughter with whom our hero became most awfully smitten 
and soon married. It is not known how far he was influenced in the 
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affair by the prospect of pecuniary advantage, but certain it is that in a 
short time after the happy union he demanded of his father-in-law 
certain cows, bulls, heifers and the like, as the rightful property of his 
blushing bride. The aforesaid stock the old man promised from time 
to time, but with his proverbial hostility to truth still refused to deliver. 
This was not long to be borne, and a quarrel quickly ensued, in which 
the whole family became involved, and which led finally to the dis- 
closure that the late blushing bride had been born out of lawful wed- 
lock and was not the daughter of her reputed father. Then said the 
exasperated husband, ‘Since I cannot get all the cattle that belong to 
me, I will give up the Aeifer which I have.’ And turning indignantly 
on his heel, he left his wife to follow her mother. 

“Sick as I was, I broke for Nacogdoches. As I was riding along in a 
slow walk, without any object apparently to frighten my mare, she 
suddenly halted and gave a tremendous snort. Presently I heard some- 
thing like the music of a grasshopper, and looking forward discovered 
but a few paces before me, coiled in the road, a large bloated reptile, 
with venom spinning from his fangs, and his quivering tail singing a 
note of defiance and warning, as much as to say, ‘Let the admonished 
beware.’ I had no fiddle, like the romantic Chateaubriand, and so had 
‘to retreat until suitably armed with a long pole, with which I subdued 
the monster. 

‘A few hours’ ride brought me to San Augustine, a new and flourish- 
ing town with a population of four hundred, located in the heart of a 
fertile region known as the Ayisbe Bayou, vulgarly pronounced Irish 
Bayou. A few miles farther brought me to Mr. George Teel’s, almost 
exhausted with fever and fatigue, where I tarried until next morning, 
tortured all the while with an excruciating pain that threatened my 
head with explosion. I found Mr. Teel and his lady polite and kind. 
But there was on the premises a silent, downcast and selfish-looking 
person against whom I could not help contracting a strong prejudice. 
I saw stinginess indelibly stamped on his countenance; and when he 
went to feed my nag, I was soon furnished with convincing evidence 
that I had not mistaken his character.... I had much rather a tavern- 
keeper would abridge my own meals in the place of my nag’s. 

“After leaving Teel’s, I reached Nacogdoches two days later, it being 
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Wednesday, the twenty-second of July. A week had elapsed since I 
had left Natchitoches, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles; and 
thirty-seven days had been consumed on the whole route from Colum- 
bus to Nacogdoches.” 

But Lamar did not remain long at Nacogdoches. After recovering 
from his attack of malarial fever, he rode to New Washington, where 
he was the first to declare publicly in favor of the independence of 
Texas. He found the Brazos River country so much to his liking that 
he determined to prolong his visit to Texas into permanent settlement. 
His personal affairs in Georgia, however, were demanding attention. 
He contributed three martial pcems to The Texas Republican (Bra- 
zoria), staked out a headright of land near Coles’ Settlement, and then 
returned to his native state, this time taking the southern route, by way 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Scarcely had he reached his destination when re- 
ports of the outbreak of the Revolution brought him hurrying back to 
Texas, where he arrived in time to command the cavalry at San 
Jacinto. 
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MEDICINE SHOW 


By WinIFRED JOHNSTON 


communities to sudden life. Word traveled rapidly throughout 

the country. As night fell the people drove into town, attracted 
to the town square by thrummed banjo and flaring torch. On the im- 
provised platform the comedian did his stuff, the lady sang her tawdry 
song, and the frock-coated “Professor” extolled the healing power of 
the great bear-oil he was privileged to offer to the community at a 
special price. 

“Fifty cents, half-a-dollar! Only half-a-dollar! Now, before the 
little lady sings another song, you will be given the opportunity to 
purchase the great medicinal discovery of the age. One taste of this 
medicine will make the roses bloom in your cheeks again! Yes, Ma’am, 
only half-a-dollar. . . . Gentlemen, this is something you will have to 
' hide from the children. Uncork it, and whiff the breath of life! Only 
fifty cents a bottle, and you’d better get two or three, for we won’t be 
here tomorrow night!” 


|: OLDER days, news of a medicine show would stir the remotest 


From the time of the tribal medicine man, showmanship has accom- 
panied healing; and the show has often been a more important factor 
in the healer’s economic success than was the medicine. Medicine- 
showmen wandered all over Europe in the Middle Ages. What they 
were like can be seen from the Dutch painting “Der Quacksalber.” 
The scene is not unlike that in an American village when a medicine 
show has set up in the square. An audience of men, women, and chil- 
dren is collected around a platform on which a table holds both a skull 
and the chest containing the precious healing ointment. A banner flies 
above the dressing-room tent, out of which peeps the “illustrious lady” 
of the company. Near the tent at the back of the rough stage are two 
men—comics, or heavies—waiting their turn at performance and ex- 
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changing leers at the gullibility of the crowd. At the front of the stage 
is the showman himself—resplendent in curls and fine knee breeches, 
holding the eyes of his audience with the sealed credentials he unrolls 
before them. 

The showmen of the Middle Ages vended authentic or fraudulent 
compounds of the accepted medicines of the day, such as dried mummy 
or bezoar stones. Most valued of all the medicines of the Middle 
Ages was the great antidote of Roman pharmacy, mithridatum, which 
was held in esteem on account of the vigorous legend that its dis- 
coverer, Mithridates the Great, could be killed only by the sword 
because the medicine had rendered him immune from poison. None of 
its forty or fifty ingredients except opium had any qualities recognized 
as medicinal by the science of today. But Galen himself, the Father of 
Medicine, had recommended it as a cure “for all poisons, bites, head- 
aches, vertigo, deafness, epilepsy, dimness of sight, loss of voice, 
asthma, coughs, spitting of blood, tightness of breath, colic, the ileac 
passion [appendicitis], jaundice, hardening of the spleen, stone, fevers, 
dropsy, leprosy, melancholy, all pestilences, etc.” In view of this 
sweeping recommendation, it is hardly surprising that this remedy was 
one of those most enthusiastically hawked by medicine venders, in both 
genuine and spurious forms. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time there was much complaint concerning the 
adulteration of “treacle,” as Mithridates?’ remedy was sometimes 
called, and of the expense of the “genuine” treacle made in Venice. 
English travelers were fond of seeing the famed ceremony of com- 
pounding treacle. The ceremonies of inspection were in fact very good 
entertainment. The Chronicles of Pharmacy tell of the mixing of the 
batch of mithridatum at Montpellier on September 28, 1668, by 
Laurence Catelan, Master Apothecary of the city and to the Prince of 
Condé. The apothecary spent the first day in reciting the regulations 
prescribed for the ceremony, the story of Mithridates, and the tale of 
Alexander’s being saved by Aristotle from the embrace of a venom- 
saturated slave girl sent him as a gift from a hostile Indian prince. He 
described, too, the virtues of the half-hundred ingredients of the great 
cure—among which was the viper’s flesh added by Nero’s physician, 
Andromachus. During the intermissions in the recital, while the 
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apothecary rested on a silken couch, soft music entertained the assem- 
bled multitude of spectators. The treacle was mixed on the second day. 
But the ceremonials connected with compounding the drug were not 
concluded for two months! 


In America, as in other lands and times, laughter has greased the 
gullets of the fools and opened their pocketbooks. For in rural Amer- 
ica the medicine show has often been the only “professional” enter- 
tainment available to the people, as well as the only free clinic. 
American medicine-showmen have not made a practice of mixing 
their cure-alls in public; usually they carry their panaceas ready mixed. 
But their claims for these remedies rival those of the great Galen. The 
most efficacious component of the showmen’s medicines is usually 
opium, cocaine, or alcohol. The medicines themselves are of varied 
consistencies, colors, and worth. Some of the least harmful are mixed 
at the nearest creek. Many of those still offered for sale are furnished 
by the O-Hi-O Medicine Company, which supplies (with the boxed 
and bottled drugs) labels with the name of the “Doctor” printed in, 
as well as advice concerning state laws and means of outwitting them. 
The use of Indians in American medicine shows is based upon the 
popular belief in the Indian’s power over illness through his knowledge 
of healing herbs. In 1738, when the Virginia House of Burgesses 
awarded Dr. John Tennent a hundred pounds for curing pleurisy with 
Senega rattlesnake-root, the borrowing of native herbs from Indian 
practice was given the stamp of official approval. The old-time venders 
of medicine were quick to capitalize upon such excellent publicity. After 
this award were organized the once famous Kickapoo Indian Medicine 
Company; its principal imitator, Dr. Martin Campbell’s Umatilla In- 
dian Medicine Company; and their present-day successors: the Iroquois 
Indian Remedies, of Harlem; the Old-Fashioned Indian Medicine 
Company, run by Doc El Vino (Lord Dietz) ; the Blackhawk Medicine 
Company; the Indian Medicine Company Show; the Pawnee Indian 
Remedy Company; the Choctaw Indian Medicine Show; the Winona 
Medicine Company of the Sioux Tribe; and the Kiowa Indian Medi- 
cine and Vaudeville Company. Rolling Thunder, the owner of this 
last company, comments thus on the eulogies in the theatrical press 
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following the death of Chief Chauncey Kills-in-the-Bush Yellow 
Robe: 


It is fine to see this intelligent recognition of the life work of an 
Indian. Too many people have always thought of the American In- 
dian as next to a beast. There are some who are now learning the 
truth: that the Indian’s drugstore was always the field and the forest, 
where the herbs he uses in his medicines are gathered as God placed 
them for him to use, and God gave the Indian the knowledge to 
gather and compound them. That is why the Indian as a healer has 
been a success. 


As entertainer, the Amerindian may have been somewhat limited in 
his repertory. But as a symbol he was as important to the med-show 
platform as the wooden Indian was to the tobacco shop. The Indian 
shows still so far outnumber others among the medicine shows that it 
is difficult to know how much credence to place in the claims of the 
“full-blooded Indians” among the performers. Not all the aborigines 
seen in such shows are fakes. But Harry Leon Wilson’s commemora- 
tion of Sooner Jackson’s Indian in Professor, How Could You! owes 
part of its hilarity to its stupendous truth. The American public is able 
to fool itself most of the time. 

Doc Jim J. Thorpe, whose son Little Jimmy Mack is known in the 
film world, is a medicine-showman who claims to be a full-blooded 
Indian “from the wide open spaces of Montana.” Little Chief White 
Eagle, who in the spring of 1930 was conducting an Indian Medicine 
Show in Los Angeles, lays his claim to being the “champion Indian 
cowboy and bronc rider of the world” and offers to meet all comers at 
any time to defend this title. Chief Sweetwater, entertainer with 
Harry B. (Buffalo) Cody’s Dr. Michael All-Herb and Health Insti- 
tute of Chicago, is heralded as a “full-blooded Sioux Indian, escape 
artist and aérial daredevil.” Twelve full-blooded Sioux are advertised 
in the company of Indian George Vandervelt. 

White Cloud was an old-time med-man who spoke with a decided 
German accent. Two “Indian” medicine-showmen have recently en- 
gaged in heated discussion over their right to the name of Chief Run- 
ning Elk. One of the showmen was with the Sanatone Medicine Com- 
pany. The other, “from the North American Indians, Tonowanda 
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Reservation, Akron, New York,” cites the fact that he once traveled 
in England with the Kickapoo Indian Medicine Company, and lays 
claim to being “a first-class performer on the flying trapeze, the swing- 
ing roman rings, the silver-threaded high wire.” He states that he was 
once known to the show world as the Marvelous Keene—“the only one 
walking up a ladder with keen-edged swords in his bare feet.” 
Wa-Ne-Gah, We-Kon-Ta, Ba-Ha-Na, Lone Wolf, Chief Bear 
Foot, Indian George, Princess Iola, Princess Light Moon, and Chief 
Red Horse are some of the old-timers that Nevada Ned lists as still 
“piping among the pitchmen.” Chief White Eagle, Chief Red Eagle, 
Little White Eagle, Doc Little Beaver, White Hawk, and Chief Little 
Bull; Princess Beppa, Princess Little Fawn, and Princess Theottowa; 
Chief Jack Deerfoot, Indian entertainer with the Babetta Medicine 
Show, and Chief Grayhorse, long-haired Indian lecturer with Erb- 
Ola’s Rand-Bush Players—these are a few other representatives of this 
peculiarly American phase of an ancient theatrical enterprise. 


On the entertainment side, the medicine show has often given a leg 
up to aspiring genius and broken the fall of those who were coming 
down. Many of today’s stage stars owe their start to the med-show. 
"Jack Donahue made his first public appearance with Dr. Zurego’s 
Medicine Show, attracting suckers to purchase Dr. Zurego’s pills. Joe 
Cook, born in Evansville, Indiana, was at one time assistant te the 
Great Doctor Dunbar, who worked the pitchmen’s Happy Hunting 
Grounds of the Middle West. Hal Skelley barked his way from Iowa 
to Oregon on the front of medicine shows. Even Eugene Field served 
an apprenticeship with a medicine-showman. 

As for the medicine venders, most of them find their historic proto- 
type in the famous “Dr. Rock” of London, who in the eighteenth cen- 
tury sold a cure-all at an outdoor booth near St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. 
Rock succeeded marvelously. A story says that one day an old friend of 
his chanced to pass his open-air booth, and after mutual greetings the 
two mien repaired to a near-by inn to exchange pledges of friendship. 
The visitor expressed surprise at the quack’s success, and with the 
charming frankness of childhood friends, concluded his words by say- 
ing: ‘Thee knowest thee never had no more brains than a pumpkin.” 
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Instead of becoming indignant, the Doctor took his visitor to the win- 
dow and told him to count the passers-by. When twenty had been 
counted, he asked his friend: “How many wise men do you suppose 
were among the twenty?” “Mayhaps one,” replied the friend. “Well,” 
returned the quack, “all the rest will come to me.” 


In the life of early America, the great “Doctor,” with his cure for 
all ailments afflicting mortal flesh, was a character equaled in interest 
only by the traveling evangelist who came periodically to save the sin- 
ners’ souls. Most of the “Docs” of the old-time American shows wore 
the traditional garb of the Westerner: long hair, ten-gallon hat, chaps, 
and revolver. Even in those days, however, the shows put on by the 
nostrum venders varied as greatly as did their remedies. 

As late as 1886 Mississippi and Texas were visited by long-haired 
doctors who dispensed music and medicine from the back of covered 
wagons. In the first decade of the present century, Dr. Henshaw, who 
made his family headquarters at Brownwood (Texas), gave ventrilo- 
quistic performances from the seat of a smart covered buggy. Some- 
times now the company is a pretentious one, traveling by truck and car, 
having several tents, and making a stand of some duration. Occasionally 
the company consists of two men only, the doctor and the blackface; 
and the cart slips into town and out again overnight. As a rule, how- 
ever, there is a woman with the troupe, equipped with finery with 
which to bedazzle the natives. And since rural America retains its con- 
ventions, this little lady is accorded the courtesy of being introduced as 
the “Doctor’s wife.” 

Though the movies have hurt their business, these historic traveling 
shows still persist as a part of provincial life. Radio is now often turned 
to their advantage. Only a few years ago a troupe of minstrels was 
reported in Pennsylvania. A sleight-of-hand artist was entertaining 
Michigan. Acrobats and a yellow bear were doing their tricks in the 
state of New York. In New York City itself, west of Broadway on 
Fourteenth Street, two med-men reaped a harvest of coins by selling 
re-wrapped soap. 

In the Southwest, business was just as lively. In Kansas a company 
was conducting a contest for local beauty queens, giving fifty votes on 
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a prize watch with every bottle of panacean medicine. In Arkansas a 
blackface comedian was helping sell a lotion recommended for use both 
internally and as shoe-blacking. In Texas a song-and-dance artist was 
soliciting buyers for a liquid recommended for rheumatism, gallstones, 
and rattlesnake bites. In 1933 and 1934, when the state of Oklahoma 
was listed as one of the “white spots” of the business world, it attracted 
a variety of pitches. Med-shows traveled the southeastern part of the 
state, following after the government agents who distributed Agricul- 
tural Adjustment checks. Albert Yoder established himself near the 
city halls of the larger towns and held spellbound the pallid individuals 
who gathered in the doorways. 

Radumac was Yoder’s sovereign remedy. Running the pathological 
scale from angina pectoris to housemaid’s knee, the learned gentleman 
sooner or later mentioned the pet ailment of everyone present. His 
stage was set with a glossed papier-maché torso with its innards ex- 
posed in the fashion of drawings in the old almanacs. The various 
organs of this scientific prop could be removed at will; and Yoder re- 
moved them dexterously, “like Aunt Jemina cleaning a chicken.” 
Radumac, he explained as he replaced a pastel-shaded lung, is nature’s 
own remedy, mined in Florida, and put at humanity’s disposal by his 
. accidental discovery. 

He exhibited the pay dirt. “I don’t have to sell Radumac. It sells 
itself.” 

“Does it cure appendicitis?” inquired a cautious prospect. 

“Does it cure appendicitis?” Yoder repeated scornfully. “I say it 
cures appendicitis. The doctors say, ‘That appendix isn’t any good— 
yank it out.’ I tell you they’re all wrong. The appendix is the oil can 
of the human body and when it’s gone you’re going to burn out a 
bearing. The only person who benefits when an appendix is taken out 
is the doctor who gets $500 for doing the job.” 

Oklahoma City is still the headquarters of Little Doc Roberts’s Tay- 
Jo Show. “Tay-Jo for Health” is painted in big black letters on the 
sides of the canvas tents pitched near the public market. “Little Doc” 
hits his customers from all sides, by circular, by radio, and by public 
appearance. His headquarters are at 117 South Western, but every 
night his show at the public market is going full blast. Farmers and 
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their wives take turns tending their market stalls and listening to the 
show. Workers from Packingtown drop in as darkness falls. Swarthy- 
skinned Mexicans appear. The Negro section at the right of the stage 
is crowded. There are old men with stubble on their chins; old and 
young couples with their arms around each other; boys and girls run- 
ning up and down the aisles to the near-by ice-cream stand; mothers 
and fretful babies. 

The audience is strangely variegated. The real “flesh show” exerts 
its ancient attraction. Some of the spectators lift their brows in 
evident enjoyment. Others, less naive, view the performance with 
little apparent pleasure. Slummers from the north side of town 
chuckle audibly. “I wish you had a yen for burlesque,” murmurs the 
owner of the green Packard parked half a block away. “The show 
might be more enthralling.” The performers are struggling tonight 
against stiff competition. It is Wednesday, and a wrestling match is 
being held in the open-air enclosure near by. Shouts and applause 
threaten to drown out Little Doc’s time-worn story. His uncle was a 
real doctor, he says—a smart man, a great benefactor. Little Doc might 
have been a real doctor too. But he was too ornery to study— just like 
his friends in the audience; too lazy to go to college; a drifter. But 
while he was drifting around he learned something they can’t teach in 
college—he learned to love his fellow men and women. And when he 
inherited his uncle’s magic formulas, he decided to forego personal 
riches and put these formulas at the service of suffering humanity. 

“And now, folks, we are going to repeat our standing trial offer. 
When you pay a dollar tonight for your first bottle of Tay-Jo Tonic, 
we are going to give you a second bottle, both of them marked with 
today’s date. If in three days you have not found Tay-Jo beneficial to 
you, bring the bottle back to the stage and we will refund your money. 
But if—if you do find Tay-Jo has helped your ills, you bring the bottle 
back anyway and we will give you—free of charge—another bottle of 
this great tonic. Three bottles of Tay-Jo, friends, for the cost of one!” 

Little Doc begins to write in the date on the bottles handed to him 
by a girl assistant. Sambo, Toby, and a couple of orchestra members 
gather on the ground before the stage. “All right, boys!” Little Doc 
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hands them the bottles and sends them out. Down the aisles and along 
the edge of the crowd, to the automobiles parked along the curb, the 
salesmen make their way. Children and old men peer into their faces, 
trying to pierce the crude make-ups. The eternal spell of the theater 
makes even these lowly performers objects of wonder. 

Little Doc stands upon the stage, still dating bottles of Tay-Jo Tonic 
—a handsome advertisement of his medicine: well-formed and well- 
groomed in his Palm Beach suit and wide-brimmed hat. Back to the 
stage come the salesmen, making big show of the dollar bills they hand 
up to the boss. The black-haired soubrette joins them now, waving a 
bottle of Tay-Jo above her pretty head. “Here you are, Tay-Jo for 
Health!” She is young and slight, and interest mounts. But how many 
of the dollar bills come from the audience it is hard to tell. 

“He looks like he needs a dozen bottles,” a girl says to her boy 
friend as the old Toby stumbles by. 

The noise of the wrestling match still continues. A whistle sounds. 
“All right, boys! Bring them in!” Little Doc leaves the stage—dis- 
gusted, and through for the night. Sambo will have to strain his voice 
as master of ceremonies for the rest of the show. 

The soubrette and the juvenile have already presented their poor 
act, interspersed with songs. Now Sambo’s brother does a clog. Then 
Toby appears, his red wig matted and disarrayed. “Can ye tell me 
what this tiligram means?” he asks. “It says here, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bigger 
announce the birth of a son yesterday at three o’clock. A foine boy, and 
a little Bigger.’ ” His voice is cracked and his gags stink with age, but 
Toby’s comedy is still the best of the evening. 

Sambo tries the pitch for Tay-Jo Oil. “Just pour it on where the 
pain is! Just pour it right on; Tay-Jo will do the rest!” The liniment 
sells for only a quarter a bottle. Sambo places his mark upon a few 
bottles and offers to redeem the marked ones next Wednesday night 
with autographed copies of his song “Bye, Bye, Policeman!” But sales 
are still slow. 

The crowd is commencing to drift away from the hard, backless 
benches. A car backfires as it begins to start off. 

Two blocks down May Avenue another attraction beckons. A lighted 
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Ferris Wheel turns slowly around, carrying its passengers up and down 
again. The banners of an itinerant carnival swell in the lifting breeze 
of the Southwestern night. 


REBELLION COULD ENDURE 


By C. O. 


Perhaps I undertook too much 

In my endeavor to untouch 
Something once held within my hand. 
I know that you will understand 

The useless things I tried to do: 
Unthink the wisdom that I knew, 
Unsing the song already sung, 

Unage the old, unbear the young, 
Unswear the vows that I had sworn, 
Unweep the tears of those who mourn, 
Unspeak the words that I had spoken, 
Unbreak the vows that I had broken. 
It was a long anc bitter war, 

Those were the things I battled for. 
To be so long a time so sure 

My sharp rebellion could endure 

Is proof enough reality 

Cannot prevent my unbeing me. 
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THE DISAPPEARING SUN 
A Story of the Battle of San Jacinto 


By ANN WHARTON 


HLEQUAH, the Cherokee boy, was on watch at the edge 
of Santa Anna’s camp. Watching was not his official duty, 
but it should have been, for he was the only one doing it 
efficiently. In front, commanded by General Houston, was the army 
of white people, demanding the land of Coahuila and Texas. They 
had two big guns and many little ones. All about lay the Mexicans 
snoring. It was wrong that so many men should sleep in the daylight. 
Behind stood the live-oaks and farther back the marsh. The live-oaks 
' were friends, but the marsh was an enemy. It would not let them re- 
treat. 

Tahlequah did not believe these men knew they had no escape, for 
if they had known that they would have been awake. Did Santa Anna 
know about the marsh? Did he think his men would not run? Did he 
dream they were mighty warriors like the Cherokees? 

Tahlequah had slept only two hours the night before. The rest of 
the time he had been trying to think how to get away from this strange, 
hateful army where he did not belong. But there was a mighty guard, 
though a sleeping one, against deserters; it was more necessary that 
the Mexicans guard against desertion than against attack. Even in his 
two hours of sleep Tahlequah had been more awake than these fools 
would ever be, for he had continued to hear, to feel things from the 
ground, and even to see a little, while the sleep of the Mexicans was 
like death. ; 

These men, he thought, did not know honor. There had been no 
proper council of war. Even names were not sacred to them, for they 
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called a man by the name of his town, or a mere grunt. Besides, their 
faces, by nature totally lacking in meaning, should have had significant 
marks of paint. The only advantage the Mexicans had was the greatness 
of their numbers. But if many of them had been herded into the ranks 
as he had been, there was no strength in the numbers. Maybe the 
greater the numbers the less wit and courage. 

And their smell was vile, not like his own or that of his people. 

Santa Anna, that big fool at the top who could insult the son of a 
Cherokee medicine-man, would be unlucky. His soldiers’ spirits were 
not with his spirit and he had neglected to make friends with the Rio 
San Jacinto, the Long Person. Since they had arrived he had not even 
gone down to visit the water, much less made a formal gesture. Tahle- 
quah knew, for he had watched. 

The son of a great warrior would have been born with more war- 
sense. He would have known all that surrounded him, and made 
friends with those things that would be needed later. 

Tahlequah lay on the ground. There was no better place to lie than 
on the earth, if you knew how. He might envy the officers their horses, 
but not their queer beds. When the sun had dried and warmed the 
earth he preferred it, liked to be awake and lie face down and enjoy 
it. 

Now he turned over and touched his teeth to a rock, gently, for there 
was some flint in it, and he did not want to offend the flint. This was 
no time to trifle with the source of the fire god. Fire would be in all 
the guns. He extended his arms and legs, his sensitive brown palms and 
fingers, and pressed all of himself close to the earth. It had been a good 
feeling at other times, but now he received bad news. 

The rock quivered and spoke; the earth spoke; the shadow-world 
spoke. There was stamping and shouting for war in the white camp! 

Quickly he stood and walked a few yards toward the rim of the 
hill and looked down across the plain at the opposite camp. From there 
beside the breastworks he could see both armies: one asleep, one gather- 
ing for a charge. 

Instantly he made his plan of brave escape. Before the white men 
came close enough to fire there would still be a passage out. He must 
walk directly toward them, then turn past the slope and walk away 
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between the two armies, one not knowing, the other too far away. 

He threw one leg over the breastworks and looked at the men. No 
one saw; he sauntered out. He must not look back, but keep going, 
not fast. 

Something drew the tail of his sight. It was a dreamy-eyed water- 
carrier on a horse, looking at him. 

Tahlequah picked up a little rock, examined it leisurely, turned 
about and strolled back inside the breastworks. Then he looked care- 
lessly beyond the water-carrier until he rode away. 

The boy waited with nothing to do. These Mexicans! If only they 
could understand his talk he could do them a great favor now. In fact, 
if he were tall like a man, if he had a uniform and a great horse like 
those the officers had, he could lead the defense for his own glory. He 
could show them an example of fighting and of commanding. He could 
lead them cunningly, while Santa Anna continued the siesta. 

But in these queer clothes, and with his high, boyish voice to raise 
merely a clamor would be silly. It would start a wild, disgraceful riot 
which they called fighting; it would enable that insulting fool to 
escape; it would be disloyal to Houston, friend and brother among the 
Cherokees; and it would not bring Tahlequah glory with which to 
- adorn and help his people. But many said Houston was no longer a 
friend. 

He gazed at the sleeping men and imagined them changed into his 
own people. They, too, would be lying, but far more quiet than these 
snoring ones. Cherokees would be alert and concealed, close to the 
ground, or if standing, as one with a tree, or, if only a bush were near, 
in the posture of the bush. They would know all that was happening 
in this place: the way the wind was going, warm and slow; the way the 
water ran and what it said; and no little fire or small voice in the other 
camp would escape them. Each of them would know in his own head, 
for there would be no talking. Their chief would himself have pro- 
vided this golden weather with foresight and would now have other 
cunning plans. The enemy would run into his trap and be destroyed. 
The victory would be final; a treaty would be made and the land of his 
fathers would be free! | 
Impatiently he roused himself and greeted the breeze with the broad 
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of his cheek. In reality there were far too many of these people ever 
to be conquered by killing. Their numbers were constantly increasing. 
Fighting and killing them had been tried for years and found useless. 
His family was one of those that forever went west. 

The people before him came from the red side of the sky, the Sun 
Land, and would, therefore, be triumphant. The Indian brothers must 
move toward the black region, the dark sky, the Disappearing Sun. 
They called it “west.” That was the death side. 

He felt the temper of the Texans. He had heard the story of the 
Alamo, and knew that they would kill with the Alamo in mind. 

The water-carrier had gone. There was still time to escape by run- 
ning. He stretched his length on the breastworks, pretended to sleep, 
and through his lashes examined the Mexicans. No one stirred. 

Tahlequah rolled over on the outer side and ran. 

He avoided putting his boots down on anything that made a noise. 
Only his breath could be heard in the breeze. The distance was short. 
He asked only the length of five more deep breaths now to safety. 
The Mexicans were sleeping; the Texans still far away. 

He flexed his body to be ready for snake-like movement when he 
reached the brush. Two more breaths would put him there. But in the 
edge of it stood a man with a gun, eyes wide in a white face, waiting. 

Tahlequah stopped. Their eyes held for a moment, but the man did 
not shoot. Evidently the white man knew that his comrades were ad- 
vancing and did not want to fire prematurely. Talequah raised his 
hand in friendly greeting. The white man raised his gun. 

Tahlequah saw that the Texans were rapidly advancing. Fifty 
breaths, perhaps, before they would be near enough for the man to 
shoot him. He was safe for that length of time, even though he showed 
the man his back. 

He turned and walked again to his place among the Mexicans. 

The rhythmic vibration of the marching feet, muffled by the high 
grass, came through the ground to him. As he listened the blood of 
generations of warriors grew hot. 

Tahlequah would have found it easier to do anything than to do 
nothing, but he was not trained to do the easy thing. It was better to do 
nothing than to be undignified. With the best weapons a Cherokee ever 
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had, he would not be able to stand against these white men. He must 
go to the Land of Darkness thus, young. 

The marching of those feet had a strange sound as if they were used 
to walking on something besides the earth, as if they had learned first 
to walk on some other surface and now, with this odd tread, were awk- 
wardly pounding the ground. He had noticed it before, in individual 
white men, how the untrained foot came down heedlessly without fear 
or consideration, or even knowledge of what it struck. At first he had 
thought their feet clumsy; then, after trying their whiskey, he thought 
that was the cause: happy, crazy feet. But he had observed and thought 
and now knew better. Their awkwardness was partly due to their heavy, 
stiff shoes, but mostly due to the fact that they had, as babies, walked 
on floors. The feet coming now were many, excited, hasty, and deter- 
mined. 

The boy stooped, and with his hands caressed his own fine boots. 
They were all he had got on his journey down, the only clothes he had 
such as the Texans wore and the only ones he wanted. No one else in 
the tribe had anything so grand. Shoes were an advantage to him, too, 
for the rattlesnakes were angry with him. 

One time when he was very young and had no sense, he had said an 
evil thing about a snake and one of them had heard. Tahlequah had 
never been able to soothe them since, but the boots were high and 
tough. He longed to send them to his little brothers, who could learn 
to walk in them, and make his family proud. 

Tahlequah’s other clothes were rags but he had a bracelet which he 
had made. With smooth rocks of proper shape he had hammered it so 
that it had a surface like a thing alive: neither a silly slickness nor a 
crude roughness, but a skin that was trained. The bracelet was good to 
look at, especially the setting of blue-green stone, and he ran his fingers 
lovingly over it. 

He suddenly threw back his head, glanced at the bright sky, and 
then looked ahead. The Texans were coming fast now! 

A ragged soldier stirred in his sleep. Wolves would not eat dead 
Mexicans because of the pepper, but they would eat the horses after 
the battle, and Tahlequah. At night they howled with hunger and im- 
patience back of the swamp. The rabbits, who could have told what was 
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going to happen, must hate the Mexicans too. That would not be be- 
cause of the pepper; that would be because rabbits thought more about 
honor. Honor and war were not in the Mexicans, only sleep and 
pepper. 

If there were no marsh he would walk quietly back through the 
Mexicans to the rear and perhaps escape. As it was, there was no place 
to run unless he ran to meet the white army. But he knew so few of 
their words and his skin was dark. 

These fools! Were they deaf? 

Tahlequah did not know on which side to show courage. The land, 
by justice, belonged to the Indians. If he were an old and cunning 
chief he might at this moment cleverly regain it for them. 

He looked at his shadow; it was past mid-afternoon. 

His mother would not know of this. She would have only a long 
disappointment, as season after season passed and he did not return. 
No one would tell her that he had been herded into a strange, dirty 
army, and had gone young into the Land of Darkness. He might send 
her a message by the river if he could get to it, and if the river were 
long enough. 

His thoughts turned to his father. 

“Td like to be a shaman, like my father. It is good to be a shaman, 
with medicine and prayers.” 

Already he knew a secret formula, a chant for rheumatism. He 
could be of use to combat the harmful white doctors whose hot medi- 
cines were not good for the Cherokees. The white men used whiskey 
for snake-bites, when anyone with eyes could see that the corn of which 
the whiskey was made was not the shape of a snake, and could not un- 
coil the one that had bitten, or draw the snake’s spirit from the bite. 
White doctors always treated the result of the trouble, not its source. 

Still, white men were so powerful, they must have strong friends. 
Some people said they dwilz their friends, and cared nothing for those 
that were born and grew. They cared not for the fish but killed and 
despised them, fearing them not at all. Yet they had a strange gigantic 
creature that went down the river like the god of all canoes, with no 
man in sight and no paddles. 
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The strength of the white people drew him toward them. Even at 
the risk of being killed he wished to be near them. 

Close by stood a large horse, hobbled and without saddle, grazing 
nervously. On that horse he could be twice alive, twice himself. Then 
it turned and reminded him of something. The animal was branded. 
Using their horses was one thing the Mexicans did not permit. Death 
found him who took one. 

Tahlequah felt lonely and placed his hand companionably on an 
alder bush, carefully, lest he break a bud. He felt weak and rested his 
weight against the wind. For fear of wounds in the mid-parts, he 
had not eaten anything before the battle except cleansing weeds. 

These fat snoring fools! They had never learned to breathe right, 
thinking the best part was the noise, instead of breathing with caution 
like all else alive. It would be good to see them die. 

Tonight would be a large-moon night with much white light. He 
was standing still, but the bush was shaking. Perhaps his heart-beats 
caused that, or perhaps even the bush was afraid. After he had grown 
tall, a quick death would not be bad. But he wanted to be tall many 
years and begin to bend over. 

A final plan! Perhaps he could speak to Houston. Many said he was 
no longer a friend, but Tahlequah was sure he was, and he understood 
the talk of a Cherokee. Where was he among those men? Now they 
were almost near enough for him to tell one from another. If Houston 
was a friend, he must not run to him too soon and betray him by 
arousing the Mexicans. 

Tahlequah would wait as long as he could. He breathed twice, 
slowly. That much time was his gift of friendship. 

Again he swung a leg over the breastworks, and now he knew that 
he would not go back. He ran forward, looking for his friend. 

Behind him a Mexican bugler sounded a warning and drew to him- 
self the first shot. The loud report rumbled back across the hum of 
snores. That would start the awakening. 

As Tahlequah ran, his eyes worked more rapidly than the twinkle 
of water in the sun, but he could not see Houston. From the din of the 
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charging army he made out certain words wildly trumpeted in every 
throat: “Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” 

Events flashed with the speed of lightning. 

He ran to a Texan on a horse. The man’s blue eyes were divided by 
the sight on his gun that thundered and flamed. Tahlequah was shout- 
ing his few English words: “Me no Goliad! Me no Alamo!” 

He braced as a tornado opened his chest. 

Tahlequah seemed a long time falling to the ground, and his ribs 
kept moving, air coming in between that mixed with the shooting blood. 
Inside him was a roar, and outside a red flood began to wash. 

Far away he could hear the Mexicans making a great noise. They 
were saying words he remembered having heard before. He tried to 
hear exactly. 

“Me no Goliad! Me no Alamo!” 

Then he recalled: he had said them first. He had given them the 
words! 

He strained to look at the fight, but his eyes blazed with his own pain 
and he could not see. Then his eyes blazed and cleared, and he saw. 
Though they repeated his cry, it did not help them. Jt did not save 
them. That was good. 
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THREE POEMS 


By JessE Stuart 


I 


If mules can’t go to Heaven leave me out. 
O, Lordy, Lord—just let me rot right here. 
I’ve followed mules since I could go about, 
Beginning to the ending of the year. 

I’ve hauled green chestnut-oak and red-oak ties 
Over the rutty roads through rain ard mud. 

I told when dinner come by sun and skies. 

I never whopped my mules to cut the blood 
And they were good a mules as ever pulled 

The crosstie wagon over cut-up roads; 

And mules will get to Heaven or I’m fooled, 
Such stubborn strainers at the heavy loads. 

I’d like old shaded roads in Heaven and 

The samc old wagons and the same old teams, 
The same old crossties white upon the land— 
They all come back in memory and dreams. 


II 


I love the smell of burning brush in spring. 
I love to walk afield and take my team. 

I love to hear the rooster redbird sing, 

And hold the handles of my plow, and dream. 
I’d hate to think that money bought my bread 
Forever in a world of house and street 

Where there is life too false, and fear and dread 
Too often come with bread of life men eat. 
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I love the land that’s free green hills to me, 
The homespun clothes, the jeans, the overalls— 
I love the oak, the pine, the chestnut tree, 

The ferny rocks, cowpaths, the waterfalls. 

I love to have my freedom, own my land, 

And make my bread and owe no man a cent— 
And lend my fellow man a helping hand, 
Have elbow room and peace and fair content. 


Ill 


I love to go on cold November mornings 
When pawpaw leaves are turning on the hills; 

I love to see the scared crows leave with warning 
And see the frosty caw-caws from their bills. 

I love to tear down shocks of frosted fodder 

And take my wooden peg and husk the ears. 

I love to see red leaves drift on the water 

And fodder blades caught on the thorny briars. 

My face is color of the white-oak leaves. 

My hands are chapped with long seared gaps of skin. 
With fodder stalks I bundle up the sheaves 
And heap the corn to wagon to the bin. 

I hear all day the calls of scattered quails, 

And when the sun warms up the afternoon, 

I see the lizards playing on fence-rails— 

The sun goes down—the day has passed too soon. 


STORIES IN TEXAS NAMES 
IF. Prolonged Shadows 


By J. Frank Dosie 


great men. The names of virtually all the men who had 
anything outstanding—and of many who had nothing— 
to do with the history of Texas are listed in the state atlas. From the 
names of counties, towns, cities, and other localities a dictionary of 
Texas biography might be compiled. Merely naming some place for a 
man, however, cannot in itself produce a personal relationship between 
him and it. The act of a legislature or a chamber of commerce that 
compliments an individual by giving his name to a highway or a street 
is one thing; a man’s intimate experience of some physical feature of 
the earth that makes it take his name, as if it were his own child, is an- 
other. S. Rhoads Fisher, Secretary of the Texas Navy, never made a 
track in the three-fourths arid county that, named after him, was not 
organized until he had been dead half a century; the relationship be- 
tween the man Fisher and Fisher County is purely accidental. On the 
other hand, Henry Castro brought families from France to found the 
town of Castroville; it is something as personal to him as a book he 
might have written or a tree he might have planted. His name belongs 
to it; it is a part of him and he is a part of it; his shadow will always 
be on its rock. 
Down in Brazoria County, where Austin’s “first three hundred” 
colonists settled, is a stretch of ground known as Bailey’s Prairie. No- 
body knows where Brit Bailey is buried or just where his cabin stood, 
but everybody knows that old Brit was on that prairie even before 
Stephen F. Austin arrived and that the prairie belonged to Brit. Austin, 
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it is said, tried to put him off and had to back off himself. Then when 
the old frontiersman came to die, he gave directions for his burial. 
“Bury me standing up,” he ordered, “facing westward. I have never 
yet looked up to any living man, and when I am dead I don’t want 
folks saying, ‘Here lies Brit Bailey.’ ” 

On military maps of the Big Bend country is noted down a watering 
place under the name of Indian Well. This is not the name the 
leathery-skinned riders of that vast and desolate region know it by. 
Cotera Wells, they call it, and an extract from the memoirs of a 
frontiersman named Augustus C. Cotera will convince any reader that 
the name belongs: 


It was in July, 1880 [he wrote], that the detachment of cavalry I was 
with set out from Mexican Springs for the Rio Grande to locate the 
mouth of San Francisco Creek. My business was to make a survey of 
the route, taking bearings and measuring the distance. Eight or ten 
cavalrymen were detailed to assist me. The main command soon out- 
distanced us. The day was terribly hot and the dry air and blazing sun 
sapped all the moisture out of our bodies. Before noon our canteens 
were empty and both men and horses were suffering for water. 

We were following along an old Indian trail when I saw in it a bag 
of soda crackers and a tin of corned beef, already opened, together with 
a note from a lieutenant with the advance party saying that here was 
my lunch. I was too thirsty to eat such dry food and went riding on 
with my head down. Then presently I noticed a small dark hole amid 
rocks a little to the right of the trail. At the same time my horse be- 
came very restless, and I got down to investigate. Kneeling and peering 
into the hole, I saw the glint of water about two feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

I called for the men to help uncover it. We all got hold of a stone 
slab about three inches thick and fully five feet long by four feet wide. 
It covered a fine cistern full of clear, cold water—a tinaja, as the Mex- 
icans call it. The horses were fighting to get to it. I put a man down 
in the hole, his feet braced against the sides, and we started a chain of 
hats out of which the horses were watered. Then after we had drunk 
all we wanted and filled our canteens, we started on after the cavalry 
troop. 

At San Francisco Creek we found several details of men digging out 
cobble stones in the dry bed, searching for water. I reported to Captain 
Livermore—for whom Livermore Mountain is named—how I had 
found a good well. He immediately ordered his men to saddle, repack 
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and back trail. Then we made camp at the ¢inaja. After all the animals 
and all the men had drunk, the level of the water was still where it 
had been at the beginning, showing that the cistern was supplied by an 
underground spring. 

During the evening the men gathered rocks and piled them up into 
a column eighteen or twenty feet high. Then on top of the column 
they placed the big stone that had covered the well. With some red 


ochre procured from the vicinity they wrote on this rock, “Cotera’s 
Well.” 


Perryman Thicket is in Coryell County. Before barbed wire, as 
Bigfoot Wallace used to say, “played hell with Texas,” Judge Perry- 
man was riding along alone one day looking over his cattle that 
grazed out from Stampede Creek. He was on a good horse, but the 
mount had been pretty well ridden down. Hung from his saddle horn 
was a morral containing his lunch of biscuits and jerked beef. He wore 
a six-shooter, but something was wrong with it and it would not shoot. 
Then he saw a bunch of Indians and realized that they had spied 
him. He put out for the creek, meaning to cross it and get into the 
brush edging the opposite bank. The creek was boggy and his horse 
floundered. One of the Indians was approaching at a dead run. Perry- 
man did not take time to extricate his horse; he quit him and got into 
the thicket. There, well hidden, he paused to see what the Indian 
would do. He saw the Indian discover the morral of victuals, sit down, 
and devour them. Then he watched the Indian work the horse out of 
the bog and gallop off with him to rejoin his brothers. Judge Perry- 
man got back to home and safety all right, but his name stayed with 
the thicket. | 

Fort Darnell in Jack County, never anything more than a motte of 
trees, marks another fiasco. Passengers in a stage coach passing near 
here saw mounted men in the distance. “Indians!” they said, and took 
refuge in the motte. Before it was discovered that the horsemen were 
peaceable cowboys, a young fellow crazed with fright took out down 
the road afoot. The daughter of a Colonel Darnell, then stationed at 
Jacksboro, took after him, halted him, disarmed him, and more or less 
brought him back to his senses. After that the motte amid which the 
stage coach had halted was known as Fort Darnell. . 

Some names seem to say that a character out of reality was there. 
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Sallie Keaton Slough, Jim Ned Creek, Jim Nail Branch, Coffee’s Sta- 
tion (a trading post in Preston’s Bend on Red River), Goacher’s Trace 
(named for that old frontiersman who had a secret lead mine that is 
still a secret) and Jernigan’s Thicket imply, by sound at least, char- 
acters that “belong in a book.” I never see the name of Colbert’s Ferry 
without yearning to know what manner of man it was who ferried so 
many emigrants to Texas across Red River. One time, a story goes, a 
young fellow from Missouri whom Colbert was ferrying over con- 
fessed that he was timid about going to Texas, he had heard so much 
concerning the desperate men there. “Bud,” the ferryman assured him, 
“don’t bother any more about that. As soon as we butt against the other 
bank, get down off your horse, drink yourself full of this Red River 
water, and you’ll be able to hold your own with any of them.” The 
youngster took the advice literally and drank until he was swelled up 
like a poisoned pup. Then he bounded into the saddle and started off. 
“Hold on!” Colbert cried. “You did not pay your ferriage.” “Now 
see here,” the youth answered him, “I’m not a-going to pay it. I’ve 
done tanked up on Red River water.” All Colbert could say was, 
“Well, it has taken effect remarkably soon.” 
_ As long as the tradition of trail-driving lives, Doan’s Crossing on 
Red River, where millions of Texas longhorns passed headed north- 
ward, and Doan’s Store hard by, where Texas outfits bought coffee, 
lard, flour, and six-shooter cartridges to last them until they reached 
Dodge City, Cowboy Capital of the world, will keep green the name 
and memory of C. F. Doan. The creditor of all cowmen and deliverer 
of love letters to cowboys who had been “moseying along” at the rate 
of ten or fifteen miles a day from the ranches on the Nueces without 
receiving a word from home, he was known from the Canadian Rockies 
to the Rio Grande as the friend of trail drivers. 

One of the big cowmen was Shanghai Pierce. When he was afoot 
he stood six feet four. Whether he was a good rider or not, his em- 
ployer down against Matagorda Bay used to say, “Put Shang on the 
bad horses. Don’t risk the niggers. They’re worth a thousand dollars 
apiece.” His voice was like a fog-horn sounding on top of a mountain 
on a frosty morning. A railroad put up a station and shipping pens 
a mile or more from his house; they say that Shanghai used to stand 
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on the gallery at home and bellow out exceedingly audible orders to 
men working in the pens. When he went to San Antonio and greeted 
his friends sitting in the shade in front of the old Menger Hotel, peo- 
ple on Military Plaza six or eight blocks away could hear him. He was 
a character “if God A’mighty ever made one,” and he was as egotistical 
as he was individual. He had a life-size statue of himself erected on 
his land, and imposed his name on two railway stations—Shanghai and 
Pierce. He is a tradition, a legend all over southern Texas, and many 
an anecdote that passes current is attached to his name. 

Something in the same region should be named for Charlie Siringo, 
who in that most rollicking of all range narratives, A Texas Cow 
Boy, or Fifteen Years on the Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Cow Pony, 
went a good way towards immortalizing “old Shanghai” by the left- 
hand road. When I get to a place that holds memories of a man, I 
like to find his name. The Raven Café in Huntsville, where Sam 
Houston lived and died, does not have much about it suggestive of 
the hero of San Jacinto, but it is pleasant to find the name anyhow. 
The Stephen F. Austin Hotel in the capital of Texas, named after the 
Father of Texas, is like hundreds of other standardized hotels, its 
solitary claim to individuality being its name, but that is something. It 
is a pity that it could not have been built to express the character of 
the man it is named after, as the Driskill Hotel across the street, with 
its great lobby, its vast rooms, its noble furniture, and the busts of its 
founders high up outside resting on the heads of longhorn bulls, ex- 
presses the amplitude of the men who built it, Bob and Jerry Driskill, 
Texas cowmen and trail drivers. 

Padre Nicolas Baille was another cowman. The long narrow island 
off the coast of Texas that the King of Spain granted to him—Padre 
Island—keeps his name in memory. He ran thousands of cattle on 
it, but the Texians drove them away after the battle of San Jacinto, 
that being the time when Texas cowboys got their start. Since 1879 
the island has been owned and stocked by Pat Dunn, “Don Patricio.” 
Now the fine causeway connecting the island with the mainland is 
called the Don Patricio Causeway. 

Naturally the men who came on the scene first had the lead over 
all others in fixing their names to the land. Also they had within them- 
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selves more than the average share of individuality. The trails they 
made, even though no longer traveled, are still plain by name. Charles 
Goodnight was the first white man to establish a ranch in the Panhandle 
of Texas; he drove ten thousand head of buffaloes out of the Palo 
Duro Canyon in order to make room for his cattle. Later he built a 
house where the village of Goodnight now stands. Before that, he 
and Oliver Loving had broken what all people familiar with range lore 
know as the Goodnight-Loving Trail. On this trip Loving received 
from an Indian arrow a wound that caused his death. The place where 
he received it on the Pecos River is named Loving’s Bend; his old 
ranch, on the Brazos River in Palo Pinto County, is circled by Loving’s 
Bend also. All the names of Goodnight and Loving that the land 
bears were, “if blood be the price,” like England’s admiralty, “bought 
fair.” 

The most famous shot in Plains history, I suppose, was that made by 
Billy Dixon during the Adobe Walls fight in 1874, when with a buffalo 
gun he killed an Indian on horseback three-quarters of a mile away. 
After that climax in his shooting career, Billy Dixon took up two 
sections of land and settled down to grow up with the country. Buffalo 
hunter, rancher, trader, the first postmaster in Hutchinson County, 

the first married settler too, he belongs to that part of the Plains as 
mud belongs in the adobe bricks of a “stick-and-mud chimney.” The 
written story of his life, The Life and Adventures of Billy Dixon, isa 
kind of bible to people along the Canadian. A little creek, only that, 
is named for him, while the county through which it runs is called after 
a Mississippian who had merely an accidental adventure in Texas. 
Dixon County would ve right, like Kendall County, where, after he 
had written the enduringly interesting Narrative of the Texas Santa Fé 
Expedition, George W. Kendall settled down to raise sheep and be at 
home on the soil he loved. 

J. Wright Mooar was at the Adobe Walls fight too; he killed the 
white buffalo and got a sack of flour from Billy the Kid—and Mooar’s 
Draw belongs to him. It belongs in the manner in which Haley’s Peak, 
in the Big Bend, belongs to Lawrence Haley, who while ranching for 
years beneath it would allow no woman to enter his range and who 
requested in his will that a cow, a cow horse, and a sheep be graved on 
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his tombstone. It belongs as essentially as the Bloys Campmeeting 
Grounds, in the same region, belong to that pioneer circuit rider 
“Brother Bloys,” who made this camp-meeting one of the traditions 
of the West. 

One of the old names of Texas that rings like a ballad in the ears is 
Groce’s Retreat. Its name has nothing to do with a military movement. 
Jared E. Groce came to Texas in 1827, bringing close to a hundred 
slaves, cattle, sheep, hogs, horse-stock, and a caravan of fifty wagons 
provided with farming implements, pontoon bridges, provisions, 
looms, spinning wheels, furniture—all the materials for setting up a 
vast plantation. At Bernardo, as he called this plantation on the Brazos, 
he erected perhaps the first cotton gin in Texas. While the colonists 
were still harmonious with Mexico, the plantation fed a Mexican 
army; during the Revolution it supplied Sam Houston’s army with 
corn, beef, and other provisions, and the “Big House” was made into a 
hospital. But the air—and mosquitoes—on the Brazos were malarial 
to Groce, and he had another home built out on Wallace Prairie in 
what is now Grimes County; it was his “retreat.” Hardly a vestige of 
Groce’s Retreat can be found now, but a community in the vicinity re- 
tains the name, and like one of the old bells calling his hands in for 
bountiful food and deep rest, it seems to call back the plantations and 
grand ways of Jared E. Groce. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


THE HOLLYWOODEN INDIAN 


By SranLey VESTAL 


had standing before its door a life-size wooden image of an 
Indian offering tobacco to the passers-by. Those solemn 
images, with all their wooden paint and feathers, have become great 
rarities, collector’s items seldom found outside the antique shops. But 
now a new caricature of the Red man offends our eyes, a figure equally 
wooden, equally grotesque—the Hollywooden Indian of the screen. 

Everyone not born yesterday is aware of the great technical and 
artistic gains made by the moving-picture industry within recent years. 
Almost every department of that industry has shown marked improve- 
ment. But in the representation of the American Indian, Hollywood 

has made little progress; the methods used bear almost no relation to 
those employed in dealing with other varieties of the human species. Of 
course, everyone who has lived in and knows the West is likely to be 
critical of Western pictures; we know they are false and sensational, 
and have to excuse our attendance by saying we like the fine horses and 
the mountain scenery. But for misrepresentation, sensationalism, and 
all-around falsity, Indian pictures are in a class by themselves. All 
Westerners gag at them, finding the celluloid Indian completely in- 
digestible. Nine times out of ten, we leave the theater muttering, wish- 
ing we had our money back. 

Not that our dissatisfaction helps. The Indian is a fixture in Amer- 
ican history and literature, and therefore can never be long neglected 
by those who provide our popular entertainment. For nearly three 
centuries, the main business of the American people was the conquest 
of the Red man and the occupation of his lands. If one leaves the 
Civil War out of account, more people were killed during those cen- 
turies in Indian fights than in all our other wars combined. Our history 
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and our literature are full of the Red men. Moreover, every boy— 
and not a few grown men—believes in his secret heart that the life of 
the wild Indian was the ideal life for a red-blooded male. Thus, how- 
ever much we may resent the caricature which Hollywood offers us 
when we ask for a Redskin, Indians of some kind will continue to ap- 
pear on the screen as long as Americans care a hoot for their past, for 
outdoor life, for the romance and heroism of the wilderness. There- 
fore, in self-defense, it is high time we laid our complaints before the 
picture-makers, in the hope that they may mend their ways in this 
department as they have in others. 

To begin with, the Indians in many films are not Indians, but hams 
masquerading in what they fondly imagine are Indian costumes—as 
unreal and unsatisfactory as the fake Injun of the old-time medicine 
show. It is, in fact, almost impossible for a white man to impersonate a 
full-blood Indian. The skeleton of the full-blood differs in certain 
respects from that of the Caucasian, with the result that he carries him- 
self in a different manner. He moves, he sits, he stands in a way instant- 
ly recognizable. These characteristic poses have been caught in the 
paintings of Charley Russell and Frederick Remington—artists who 
saw and portrayed the strange and almost oriental stamp of the Indian 
physique. When an Indian sits, he sits; when he stands, he stands. His 
movements are purposeful, and he has the poise and muscular control 
of the outdoor man and the athlete. All this is lost when a house-bred 
ham pretends to be a noble savage on the screen, even though the ham 
be muffled up in a blanket. When he is half-naked, his inability to act 
the Indian becomes pitifully apparent. Indians are not muscled like 
white men; their limbs are smooth and boyish. They are ephebic. The 
American painter, Benjamin West, on coming face to face with the 
Apollo Belvedere, exclaimed, “By God! A Mohawk!” 

The man who cast Ramon Navarro as Laughing Boy should do 
penance before that statue. Navarro has his charms, but they are not 
Navajo charms. This fact was made all the more obvious by the horde 
of real Indians continually surrounding Navarro on the screen. He 
looked more like the Venus de Milo than the Apollo Belvedere. And 
Lupe Velez, brilliant as she is, was nothing like a Navajo girl—not 
even a Navajo corrupted by contact with white settlers. I am credibly 
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informed that the author of the book could not be induced to go to see 
the picture. All this, of course, was not the fault of the actors; it is sim- 
ply the way Hollywood does Indians. 

The costumes in Indian pictures, too, are generally unsatisfactory. 
It is no doubt inevitable that the Red man should be typed along with 
everything else in Hollywood; and for that matter, Buffalo Bill estab- 
lished the Plains Indian as the show type long before the screen existed. 
The Plains Indians include such tribes as the Sioux, Cheyenne, and 
Crows, who lived in tipis, hunted buffalo, counted coup, danced the 
Sun Dance, and lived—and often died—on horseback. The Plains In- 
dian was the most dashing figure among American Indians because 
the Plains made him a horseman. Moreover, he was a fighter and is 
bound up with the conquest of the country, to say nothing of his con- 
nection with the Custer Massacre. As the Plains were the last region to 
be occupied by white men, the Indians of that region are still fresh in 
the public mind, and many old bucks still live who fought Custer and 
hunted buffalo. But Hollywood apparently does not even try to keep 
to this type. 

The buckskins used in moving pictures are often obviously cloth, 
with straight seams sewed on a machine. The feathers are turkey, not 

eagle; the weapons are not of the right period. Strangely enough, 
even the costumes of the white men are often wrong. When soldiers 
of the Indian wars appear on the screen, they are all in neat blue 
uniforms, their officers carry sabres, and their rifles are not the carbines 
of the Seventh Cavalry. As any veteran of the Indian wars can tell you, 
the soldiers wore anything that would keep them warm and dry— 
cardigan jackets, buckskin shirts, buffalo overcoats. On some of those 
campaigns, uniforms were the exception in the field. 

Even when real Indians are used on the screen, the director com- 
monly makes a frightful hash of their manners and customs. He sends 
the pipe the wrong way around the circle at council; his warriors mount 
their ponies from the left side; young men leap to their feet and dash 
away at the command of a chief, as though the chief were a general; 
chiefs themselves sit on hilltops directing operations during a battle, 
though as a matter of fact, Indian chiefs generally led the charge, and 
very often had no followers until they had themselves killed an enemy. 
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Moreover, in Indian fights, Redskins are made to bite the dust by 
hundreds, though a loss of two per cent was usually enough to make 
any Indian force give over for the day. Hollywood directors, in short, 
show an almost complete ignorance of Indian strategy and tactics in 
warfare. 

Indian scouts did not, as they usually do in the movies, stand on a 
hilltop and peer at wagon trains from under the flat of their hands. In 
war or hunting, scouts covered their black heads with a white wolf- 
skin, or tied a white handkerchief over their hair, so as not to be seen 
against the sky when peering over the hilltop. Indeed, they often 
covered their whole bodies with white robes, knowing that a gray wolf 
can scarcely be noticed at a little distance, and that moonlight blurs out 
a white figure even close by. Hence scouts were called “wolves.” Ref- 
erence to this custom of “making oneself a wolf” abound in books on 
Indians. But did anyone ever see a scout so dressed on the screen? The 
scouts who appear on the screen couldn’t find eggs in a hen’s nest, and 
would never live out the day. If the enemy didn’t kill them, their own 
comrades would! 

The representation of Indian camps is generally ridiculous also. The 
tipis do not tilt to the rear, as all tents with a smoke-hole in front must 
do. The canvas is not taut over the poles, as all canvas intended to 
shed wind and water must be. The designs painted on the tents are 
seldom convincingly Indian. And even when the tipis are real Indian 
tents put up by Indians, it is obvious that they are not inhabited. They 
are not pegged down, they contain no duffle. No fly-blown meat hangs 
on the rack to dry. No mangey dog skulks in or out. Smoke—obvious- 
ly not wood smoke—pours from the smoke-hole as from the stack of a 
locomotive, in a manner that would make any self-respecting Indian 
give his wife a lodge-poling. And the ponies grazing about have ob- 
viously just had their harness taken off. In view of the fact that, in all 
likelihood, no primitive people were ever so much photographed as 
were the Plains Indians, this sort of thing seems inexcusable. 

Occasionally one sees a picture where real Indians are employed as 
actors, and where pains have been taken to get everything right, so 
far as make-up, costumes, and sets are concerned. As a rule, however, 
all this effort is wasted because the director, working under pressure 
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as he must, cannot take the time or does not have the patience to 
put his Indians at their ease and bring out in them their own natural 
talents as actors. This is the greatest pity of all, for the Indian is a 
born mimic with a keen sense of the theater, as his sign talk and his 
fame as an orator demonstrate. Left to himself he can do splendid 
things. Witness the Kiowa dancers, who take the annual prize at the 
Gallup Ceremonial every year. Witness too the all-Indian programs 
put on by the students of Bacone College, in Oklahoma. But an Indian 
cannot be hurried into a sound artistic performance. Moreover, he is 
not prone to make suggestions unless they are asked for. He is shy. 
As a result, an Indian will stand by and let the director make one error 
after another, errors which could be avoided if the director knew how 
to draw the Indian out. But that could be done only by a man ac- 
quainted with Indians, one who had their confidence. And so, nine 
times in ten, the dramatic talent of the Indian is wasted, hurried into 
nothing, and the final effect is bad. The director finds that his Red men 
have somehow turned into calendar Indians: Red Devils, Noble Sav- 
ages, Sentimental Hiawathas. There is not a human being in a carload. 

Yet the Indian is actually a very human person—humorous, sexy, 
sensitive, touchy and quick-tempered, a great gossip and practical 
joker, a born mimic, a politician from infancy, and an incorrigible lover 
of human society. He even ioves his relatives. Besides, he has a genius 
for formal behavior, for ritual and manners. Add to this the moods 
which govern his entire life, and you get a pretty good outline of an 
accomplished actor. Yet it is a rare thing for Hollywood to make the 
least use of the Indian’s talents. To Hollywood, the Indian actor is 
just a ham, and the Indian has his revenge by living up to expectations. 
All his rich humanity, all the little human touches which might bring 
him and the picture to life are killed by high-pressure directing. The 
Indian actors became confused. The rhythm of their minds, as well as 
that of their bodies, is wrenched and falsified. 

This, it seems to me, is bad business for an industry just now pulling 
itself out of bankruptcy and multiplied receiverships. There is a vast 
potential audience for good Indian pictures, if Hol!ywood would take 
the pains to produce them. In addition to the great public which likes 
Westerns, there are in the United States hundreds of thousands of 
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people who are Indians or have some Indian blood, and they are 
proud of their ancestry. It seems stupid of producers to offer them 
nothing but caricatures of their race. 

Recently the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs secured 
the passage of a law making it a crime to offer for sale as genuine In- 
dian work fake Indian baskets, pottery, jewelry, and handicrafts. It 
seems time for similar legislation designed to prevent the sale of fake 
Indian drama. It is really too bad that the moving pictures have wasted 
and ruined such splendid screen material as the American Indian. Let 
us hope that the Hollywooden Indian may soon go the way of his cigar- 
store prototype. 


THE NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL: AN EVALUATION 
By Anna McGIti 


HE THIRD National Folk Festival, held at the Texas 
Centennial Exposition, drew to Dallas in mid-June nine 
thousand participants, as well as numbers of folklorists and 
recreation leaders who came to see and hear, and to make notes upon 
the illustrations of American folkways. Participants and audiences alike 
bore witness to the interest and significance of the festival, which in- 
cluded presentations of songs, dances, folk plays, and legends of such 
diverse groups as Southwestern and North Carolina Indians, Appalach- 
ian and Ozark mountaineers, and Pennsylvania anthracite miners. 
Mexican, Spanish, and Acadian rhythms contrasted with Anglo-Saxon 
ballads, ring games, and play-party songs. Sea-chanteys from Maine, 
Connecticut, and Galveston; cowboy ballads; Negro spirituals; and 
century-old hymns of Sacred Harp singers were sung by groups for 
whom these songs are traditional. Old Trail Drivers and Rangers 
danced, sang, and spun yarns. Folk handicrafts were represented by 
hand-made quilts and coverlets displayed on the walls of the Horticul- 
ture Building, where demonstrations of weaving and spinning and 
exhibits of Indian and Mexican wood-carving, pottery, and painting 
drew groups of interested observers. 
The single purpose underlying these various activities was stated by 
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the founder and director of the Festival, Sarah Gertrude Knott, in the 
printed program. 


The folk songs, music and dances used in this festival [wrote Miss 
Knott} came into being to meet a need for self-expression. They 
served our forefathers through pioneer days and through the nation’s 
early struggles. They were used in the same way when the better 
days came. Now, in this period of economic problems when there is 
such a genuinely felt need for leisure-time activity, it is only natural 
that people should turn to the old ways of recreation with renewed 
devotion. 


Self-expression and recreation are evidently key-words here; and the 
spontaneity and gusto of the presentations seemed to prove that the 
traditional dances and songs are still entirely satisfactory mediums of 
self-expression. An almost uniform zest characterized the performances 
of the square-dance and play-party groups, and a similar enthusiasm 
marked the more formalized traditional dances from the Evangeline 
Country of Louisiana—the Lanciers Acadiens and the Variétés Parisi- 
ennes—and the German songs and dances of the group from Fred- 
_ericksburg. The same happy preoccupation with what they were doing 
characterized the ballad-singers. An especially interesting performance 
was the singing of A. E. Stroud, of Bentonville, Arkansas, to the ac- 
companiment of his seventy-five-year-old dulcimer. This unique in- 
strument rests on a three-legged stool and is played by striking the 
strings with mallets of whalebone about ten inches long. 

Some of the oldest participants in the Festival were among the most 
popular. No ballad-singer or fiddler captivated the audiences more 
effectively than did seventy-nine-year-old Eugene H. Staples of Dix- 
field, Maine, who was sent to the Folk Festival by Governor Lewis 
Brann. Mr. Staples’s years sat lightly upon him as he fiddled “The 
Cinderella Hornpipe” and “My Love Is But a Lassie Yet,” and sang 
“The Farmer’s Boy” and “The Little Red Cradle.” Captain Richard 
Maitland, an old before-the-mast seaman from Sailors’? Snug Harbor, 
Staten Island, New York, was another favorite as he sang sea-chanteys 
with Leo B. Reagan, Chanteyman of the Jib-Boom Club, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, and the stalwart young members of the Galveston 
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Wharf Company Chantey Crew. The nonagenarian Tigua drummer 
from El Paso gave further evidence of the deep pleasure derived by 
elderly participants from traditional folk expression; and few per- 
formers equalled in persuasive charm the aged Kiowa, Chief Cozard, 
as he fluted the ancestral love song of his tribe. 

These and many other groups emphasized the recreational values of 
the folk arts. Both sexes, young and old—very often the young with 
the old—entered into the games and songs with a spontaneous zest and 
freedom that mark the finest of group pastimes. 

But interesting as the Folk Festival was from the social viewpoint, 
certain other values should not be ignored. The program gave vivid 
glimpses, for instance, of the various peoples and periods of our history 
from the earliest times. Early Spanish colonization was recalled by 
such Spanish songs and dances as Granada, Aires Andaluces, Alegria 
de Espana, Cielo Andaluz, and El Choclo, presented by the Mexican 
Tipica Orchestra from El Paso. Other echoes of early Spanish coloni- 
zation, revealing some Mexican influence, were to be heard in the old 
mission hymns—the Alabado and Alabanzas—sung by young girls 
from Our Lady of Guadalupe Parish, Dallas. French settlements in 
Texas were recalled by old songs and dances originally brought from 
France to Louisiana. Immigration from the British Isles in the seven- 
teenth century and later was reflected in many ballads and dance pat- 
terns, and in European designs of quilts and coverlets in the Handi- 
craft Exhibit of the Festival. The sea-chanteys from New England re- 
called the days of clipper ships—the China trade and the whaling 
industry. Later industrial life in America was reflected in the songs of 
the Pennsylvania anthracite miners, and the work songs of other 
groups, especially the Negroes. 

Meanwhile, distinctive American folk expressions abounded at the 
Festival. None was more characteristic than the reproduction by two 
hundred Texans from Anson, Abilene, and Stamford of “The Cow- 
boy’s Christmas Ball,” first held at the old Star Hotel at Anson in 
1885, and subsequently revived at intervals. In the group were many 
of those present at the original ball, including Mrs. Corrie P’Pool, 
Cross P. Charley’s Bride in Larry Chittenden’s famous ballad sug- 
gested by the occasion; and Miss Leonora Barrett, a friend of the cow- 
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boy poet. With Mrs. P’Pool leading the grand march, the dancers, 
dressed in costumes of the 1880’s, swept across the platform of the 
Amphitheatre and broke into vivacious and intricate steps that brought 
hearty applause from the audience of 1936. 

The folk plays of the National Folk Festival suggested an important 
future development in festival programs. This year Paul Green wrote 
for the Festival a one-act play, T’exas Calls. Two of Green’s noted 
folk plays were presented, Quare Medicine by the Carolina Play- 
makers, and The No ’Count Boy by the Waco Negro Thespians. A 
play using a Texas legend of treasure, Querida, by Martha Lynn 
Harrison, also appeared on the program, as did a number of other 
dramatic sketches dealing with Texas life. The relationship of folk 
materials to sophisticated art was suggested further in modern arrange- 
ments of cowboy and range songs. 

Especial interest centered in the afternoon conferences, led by such 
authorities as Dr. Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, Dr. 
Rebecca Smith and Miss Mable Major of Texas Christian University, 
Mr. Lauren C. Post of the Louisiana State University, and Dr. John 
Lee Brooks of Southern Methodist University. Both the conferences 
and the formal programs left the conviction that American folklore as 
_a field of research is very much alive, with a wealth of unrecorded Old 
World survivals and indigenous folk materials. It is evident, however, 
that the investigators and collectors must be fully trained, for except 
in extremely isolated communities where folk traditions are yet un- 
touched by outside influences, American folk materials seem to be in 
a state where expert handling may render service and inexpert hand- 
ling may do harm by encouraging exhibitionism in those who possess 
traditional lore. Furthermore, folklore collecting has become such a 
sport that the hunters sometimes bag what has little if any value. In 
some cases, of course, crude texts of ballads and other traditional songs 
have incontrovertible importance because they supply missing links, 
clues variously suggestive and important. But the fact that a trivial, 
sentimental song has been “long in the family” is no compelling reason 
for inflicting it on the public and prolonging its negligible life. Both 
general taste and the individual’s mental, emotional, and spiritual integ- 
rity are impaired by giving currency to trash—in supposed folk ma- 
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terials or elsewhere. Those who made and preserved the genuine bal- 
lads and other traditional songs knew better. And now, of course, it 
takes discrimination to know the wheat from the chaff. An intolerable 
deal of the latter prevails; and unfortunately, editors of folk materials 
—even in high seats of learning—do not always wisely wield their own 
divining rods and direct those of their student associates and sub- 
editors. 

In planning the Third National Folk Festival, Miss Knott deserves 
credit for striving to choose the authentic, without enforcing a too-rigid 
policy of exclusion. The drawing of her materials from sectional festi- 
vals, following the plan of the first and second national festivals, was 
at once to her advantage and her disadvantage. The advantage con- 
sisted in the wealth of folk dances, songs, ring games, and other folk ex- 
pressions found in the thirty preliminary sectional festivals in Texas. 
The disadvantage consisted in the necessity for having to observe and 
listen to so many presentations, some of which were of dubious value. 

To summarize: the presentations from thirty Texas comunities and 
from twenty other states, and the audiences enjoying the week of day- 
long programs, testified to the vitality of American folklore, and still 
more to the vitality of the American people. The nine thousand parti- 
cipants in the Festival were not of the privileged classes but were chiefly 
workers from farms, factories, mines, and city offices. Like many other 
Americans, they have fought through the discouraging, depleting years 
since 1929. Yet to see these Americans from sixteen to eighty stepping 
it to old fiddle tunes and singing old ballads, and to hear them telling 
folk tales, was to have one’s faith in one’s fellow-countrymen revived, 
to gain renewed confidence in their power of carrying on. The observer 
could hardly help becoming more fully aware of the right of the 
American people to social security and a chance to keep unimpaired 
their healthy animal spirits, their emotional and spiritual resources, so 
heartily and spontaneously manifested in the folk arts. 

The Festival was not perfect. But the Director and her staff may take 
genuine satisfaction in having given to so many people a medium of 
self-expression and of wholesome recreation. In presenting such rich 
and varied programs of folk material, Miss Knott deserves the ap- 
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plause and continuing codperation of those who recognize the charm, 
interest, and social value of America’s inherited and indigenous folk- 
lore. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS 


By Mape.ine MEyYERcorpD 


in an ideal marriage. There were certain points of concord which 

I knew to be important—Mutual Respect, Similar Senses of Hu- 
mor, and Sympathetic Church Affiliations. These I had checked with 
care (although not, I will confess, until after I had told my future 
husband yes indeed I would marry him). Yet, in spite of the fact that 
we began with all the requisites for harmony, after less than a year of 
marriage my husband and I are becoming divided over the subject of 
What Is Scenery. 

Having gone to school in the New Hampshire hills, my husband is 
of the opinion that scenery is mountains. This notion remains stubborn- 
_ ly in his mind even though the academic facts learned among the hills 
have faded and gone. He hails with cheers every long week-end in the 
working year because it allows time enough to find a mountain, get to it, 
scale it, and come back home exhausted. The mountain is not in itself 
the goal, I have discovered—it is the view from the top. So, after glanc- 
ing hurriedly at the beauty of the green or snow-clad slopes, my hus- 
band and his friends climb huffing and puffing to the peak, from which, 
if the wind is not so strong as to blow their eyes shut, they see the tops 
of all the other mountains—which are entirely indistinguishable from 
one another in the hazy air, and in my opinion doubtful recompense for 
the strained hip-joint or frostbitten feet it has cost the climbers to obtain 
this glimpse of them. 

For a while I was reasonably tolerant of hills, but when I realized 
that no earth was satisfactory to my husband unless it was arranged in 
humps, I became inimical to them. Canoeing on a lake cupped among 
hills which covered it with shadows in the early afternoon, I would say, 
“What a pale, murky sky. At home the sunset would be flaming across 
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the prairies; here there is only a purple haze.” I observed, when my 
husband admired a group of hills, that distance away is more interest- 
ing than distance up. One hill covered with green trees, I repeatedly 
pointed out, is much like another hill; but on the prairies there is a 
difference. 

Where I spent most of my life, the country is flat. In the particular 
part of Texas which I know best there may be rolling slopes, but never 
hills. Trees grow sparsely, and never to great height, and the eye trav- 
els across miles and miles of land to the almost visible edge of every- 
thing. The sky is so vast and blue that buildings seen against it have the 
improbable appearance of colored paper cut-outs. The earth is variously 
white or red or black; the trees, sometimes in clusters, but more fre- 
quently and strikingly alone, are a deep green. Under the blue sky, 
full of innumerable puffy white clouds, the earth is of such a character 
that those who live on it find themselves comforted by it and friendly 
toward it, even though they know that other regions are more generally 
esteemed for geographical charm. 

I took my husband down to show him the prairies. I made him a 
present of one of my favorite views—far-reaching fields, bare except 
for a few dark, scraggly trees in the creases of the slopes, and a sky 
breath-taking in the clarity of its blue, in its height above the shallow 
land. Anxiously I waited for my husband’s response to the distances. 
But he had none. He was looking for a hill. “Uninteresting,” he pro- 
nounced my view. I was as much affronted as if he had labeled one of 
my most carefully upheld principles unimportant. In his heart, no 
doubt, is a similar hurt inflicted by my attitude toward mountainous 
country. 

Deciding where we shall spend our short vacations is thus always 
difficult. If my husband’s geographical hunger is greater, we gather up 
the packs, boots, sweaters, and lotions, and make for the hills. If I 
refuse to yield we ride swiftly across open country, against a wind, so 
that my husband has sun-squints and dust in his eyes and nothing to 
look at. 

You can see that we are hopelessly at odds. In time these preferences 
of ours may undermine the foundations of our compatibility—may en- 
danger our Mutual Respect and warp our Similar Senses of Humor 
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(although I hardly think they will affect our Church Affiliations). But 
after much thought, I have decided the problem is not without solution. 
We shall simply have to remove to the hills or to the prairies perma- 
nently, leaving behind us the metropolitan area where we live now, 
and where we have, so to speak, no geography at all. 

If we lived in the New England hills, I am sure that in time the 
beauty of the autumn foliage and the clear streams, the deep mystery 
of shadowed valleys and upland roads, would win me to a love as 
strong as that of my husband for these things. I am no less sure that if 
we were to live on the prairies, my husband would come to rely as I do 
upon the great blue sky which blesses without coming near, the wide 
country which gives room for moving and thinking, the air so clear 
that twigs of trees against an August sunset have actuality for travelers 
a mile away. 

Living metropolitan lives, full of weary work-days and snatched 
week-ends, we have no land to see and smell—we are plants uprooted, 
precariously living on air and clinging to the memory of the original 
gardens which we knew, even to the extent of crying that our particular 
earth was the only kind. But this a minor conviction. The real truth 
_ is that we should grow in any ground where we were allowed to put 
down roots. 


BOOKS 


BAYARD TAYLOR AND THE GILDED AGE 
By Ernest E. Leisy 


Bayarp Taytor: Laureate of the Gilded Age, by Richmond C. Beatty. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Josephson several years ago pictured the dilemma of the Ameri- 

can who regards life as a fine art but is restrained from the expres- 
sion of passion or eccentricity by a mechanized, unfeeling order which 
makes humane living in this country impossible. To advance his thesis, 
Mr. Josephson recited the baffled careers of Henry James, Herman 
Melville, James Whistler, Henry Adams, Emily Dickinson, Ambrose 
Bierce, Lafcadio Hearn, and Stephen Crane, artists who became expa- 
triates or recluses because our civilization denied them such a back- 
ground as free experimentation requires. It was a serious arraignment, 
tending to show that a disinterested life detached from immediate 
gain has been peculiarly difficult under the conditions of American 
society. 

Mr. Josephson did not, I think, include Bayard Taylor among his 
thwarted souls, but he well might have. For if ever there was a man 
doomed to be the idle singer of an empty day, that man was Bayard 
Taylor. Born with an ambition to carry forward the traditions of the 
New England great, yet finding little in his heart to say, and living in 
an age that lacked spiritual exuberance, he became one more “martyr to 
the American way of life.”” How it all came about is now told in Rich- 
mond Croom Beatty’s admirably written and attractively printed biog- 
raphy. 

The materials of Taylor’s career were diversified enough. As a young 
man he tramped over most of Europe afoot, reporting for the New 
York papers what he saw of Abbotsford, Westminster Abbey, Belgium, 
Heidelberg, and other romantic places. He was in California during 
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the Gold Rush and reported to Horace Greeley’s Tribune how one felt 
in the “diggings.” Dark ladies danced for him in warm Egyptian moon- 
light. When Commodore Perry opened impenetrable Japan and began 
trade negotiations, this world traveler was there too, in uniform and 
breathless with pride. He prepared and delivered a round thousand 
lectures to exploration-hungry patrons of lyceum circuits from Maine 
to Missouri. In Stockholm he took up physical culture; in Finland he 
had his nose frozen; in Germany he found his wife. He met Leigh 
Hunt, dined with Thackeray, found Browning cordial, smoked with 
Tennyson and drank his sherry, chatted with Carlyle about Goethe, 
and talked with Bismarck about books and trees. He served as minister 
to Russia during the Civil War, and rounded out his diplomatic career 
as ambassador to Germany. 

As a writer, too, Taylor’s accomplishment was phenomenal. In a 
period of thirty years he wrote a dozen volumes of poetry, another 
dozen travel volumes, four full-length novels, several lyrical dramas, 
a number of short stories, a history or two, newspaper articles galore, 
and one of the ablest translations of Faust in English. Though he was 
hardly “the laureate of the Gilded Age,” as Mr. Beatty calls him, this 

traveler, lecturer, and author did reflect perhaps more truly than any- 
one else the mid-century attitude toward life. 

Why is Taylor today a mere name, a man remembered only for 
“The Bedouin Song” and for his translation of Faust? The answer lies 
in part in the state of letters in the third quarter of the last century. 
But only in part. ’Tis in ourselves, not in our stars that we are under- 
lings. Whitman lived in that age, and so did Mark Twain, and each 
chanted or joked to some purpose. Neither was health lacking in Tay- 
lor. His gusty, cheerful athleticism won friends for him everywhere. 
The “Metropolitan Poets,” Aldrich, Boker, Stedman, Stoddard, a 
coterie of lesser romantics who foregathered in Knickerbocker fashion, 
looked upon him as their leading spirit. Sidney Lanier in a dark hour 
found the generous Pennsylvanian extending him a helpful hand. Nor 
was Taylor’s weakness a lack of ambition. He had the Quaker earnest- 
ness and self-reliance. If anything, his ambition outran his endowment. 
The family was without a literary tradition, but Taylor hoped by assid- 
uous reading to make up the deficiency. He could not think of college, 
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but he hoped that by applying himself at the printer’s desk and by trav- 
el he might secure an education. When he returned from his sojourn 
in Europe he found Boston ready to receive him. But Boston was not 
prepared to give him the wherewithal to sustain his hope of marriage. 
That support, he was to discover, must come from local journalism. He 
took over the Phoenixville Gazette. But not for long. The day of the 
cosmopolite had arrived, and presently Taylor found himself in New 
York. And then he was off to California. A traveler and reporter he 
was to be the rest of his life. 

Taylor did not mean to be a journalist, but a poet. He hoped to be 
one with Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier. It irked him to 
think he could not be an artist. Always he counted the “time” and the 
“risk” involved. He made the initial mistake of using bad models. As a 
youth he copied out poems from feminine-looking albums. Godey’s 
was the magazine of the age, and Mrs. Sigourney, the “sweet singer of 
Hartford,” was admired everywhere. Taylor sought to introduce color 
into poetry, an exotic mysterious orientalism which, following Byron 
and Moore, he was well fitted to give. But as he understood poetry to 
be largely decorative, his local color resided mainly in strange names. 
Instead of looking into social issues of the day that cried for expression, 
he supplied the starved genteel imagination with star-lit Ispahans. He 
attempted, in other words, to be a conventional romantic poet. And 
that was absurd! 

But poetry was not Taylor’s one consuming ambition. Had he con- 
centrated on that he might ultimately have found himself. What he 
wanted more than anything in the world was to live, like Sir Walter, as 
the laird of a fine estate. It was for this that “money winged itself free 
from the tyranny of his pockets.” For this he sped over sea and land, 
and, like Sir Walter, wore himself out while yet in his prime. When he 
bought Cedarcroft, forty miles out of Philadelphia, he went far beyond 
his means, but he counted on his poetry to supply the balance. When 
money failed to come in in sufficient amounts to meet the payments, he 
dashed out on one of his lecture trips. Each time he bade the muse wait 
a little longer. If prostitution of his powers was required, he proposed 
at least to sell himself as dearly as possible. Excusing himself on the 
ground that he needed new experiences, he rushed from continent to 
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continent, until travel became a fever, and he lived only by destroying 
himself. 

Why it was that Taylor found such difficulty in financing a fifteen- 
thousand-dollar estate his biographer does not make clear. Almost any- 
one can manage that much in a lifetime. It may have been Taylor’s 
manner of living. Of course the furniture cost him handsomely, and 
his commendable interest in landscaping meant even more expense. 
When he entertained he entertained lavishly. His constant travels, too, 
consumed a princely sum. He wanted to live well, but a man who de- 
pended solely on lecturing and writing for his income should never 
have expected to live like a prince. It was a speculative age, and Taylor 
may have lost more through speculation than his biographer admits. 
Certain it is that when the Franco-Prussian war ruined the bond mar- 
ket, Taylor saw his last wisp of freedom and leisure swept away. 

It is apparent now that Taylor was far too restless to achieve any- 
thing of enduring worth. It was chiefly this inability to concentrate 
that differentiated him from other “damaged souls” of the Gilded Age. 
From the first his books manifested a certain superficiality. In his books 
of travel, for instance, regardless of how well he liked a foreign place, 
that place remained foreign to him. He had not the patience to remain 
‘in a country until he acquired the ability to think in its idiom. Only 
Views Afoot, At Home and Abroad, and Northern Travel retain a 
modicum of importance as narratives of out-of-the-way adventure. 
Eldorado exhibited considerable zest for life in pioneer California, but 
suffered, again, from “a certain indefiniteness.” In a very different 
work, Diversions of the Echo Club, Taylor betrayed as well a certain 
irritating timidity, a constant fear lest a writer with whom he was on 
cordial terms be offended by a playful allusion. 

Taylor himself realized at length that he had produced no sustained 
achievement to establish him alongside the illustrious names in Ameri- 
can literature. His long narrative poem, Picture of St. John, was his 
bid for such a place. But it failed to achieve distinction. It was not to 
the taste of a generation that wanted Pike humor and the ‘cheap bar- 
barism’ of Whitman, a generation that shattered Henry Adams’s faith 
in evolution. 

Against the adamantine materialism of that age Taylor now resolved 
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to fling the greatest work of the greatest old-world poet. As a matter of 
fact, his translation of Faust constituted his own quest for completeness. 
This work is without question one of the best American translations of 
old-world masterpieces. Taylor was right in believing that a nearly 
equal knowledge of both languages is essential to a good translation, 
and that only a poet can translate a poet. But he shows too great toler- 
ance for inversions in his English rendering, and in trying to match 
meter with meter came nigh producing merely a tour de force. Just a 
month before his death, Taylor published a lyrical drama summing up 
his philosophy of religion, Prince Deukalion. For once he had some- 
thing of high significance to say, and he said it well. This poem appears 
to his biographer Taylor’s wisest and most important original work. 

It is a pathetic career, this of Bayard Taylor in the Gilded Age—so 
much energy, knowledge, and versatility, yet such a diffuse and faded 
result! Had he undertaken half as much, he might have done twice as 
well. But he lived in an age in which the dollar marked success, and 
dollars damned him. He knew the requirements for good literature, 
yet never came near its necessary depth of tone, its concentration, its 
inner reality. Instead of looking into his heart, he looked to the Genteel 
Tradition for inspiration. For his versatility he paid the penalty of shal- 
lowness. The desperate fury of his way of life left the Gilded Age al- 
most without a voice. Will an equally restless outlook prove more fer- 
tile in the spokesmen of our time? 


EDUCATION AND WEALTH IN THE SOUTH 
By Joun W. Bowyer 
UniversaL EpucaTIon IN THE SoutH: Volume II, The Southern 


Education Movement, dy Charles William Dabney. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


William Dabney traced the acceptance in the Southern states 
of the principle of universal education as advocated by Thomas 
Jefferson. Chiefly through biographies of leaders, he gave a history 
of the establishment in the various Southern states of the public schools, 
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and traced their growth to 1900. He closed with the story of Negro 
education and its progress to the present time. All circumstances 
seemed to him to point to the great need of practical education for 
Negroes and to the desirability of their establishing themselves as 
farm-owners. 

As the sub-title shows, Dr. Dabney is especially concerned in his 
second and final volume with the work of the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South. He traces the origins and developments of the 
Conference for Education in the South, the Southern Education Board, 
the General Education Board, and the Sanitary Commission. He tells 
the story of vocational training through industrial and technical 
schools, farm and home demonstrations, and boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
He describes the battle against illiteracy, the growth of high schools 
and of colleges, summer colleges and institutes for training teachers, 
the use of philanthropic funds for Negro education, and farm tenancy 
in its relation to education. 

Dr. Dabney was closely associated with the annual Conference for 
Education in the South from its inception in 1898. Then president 
of the University of Tennessee, he was one of the original eight mem- 
bers appointed in 1901 to the Southern Education Board, which was 
‘created in response to a resolution of the Conference. In 1902 he 
headed at Knoxville the first Summer School of the South. As assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture during Cleveland’s second administration 
he was interested in the development of farm demonstrations, of rural 
education, of Negro education, and of boys’ and girls’ clubs. Much 
of the second volume, therefore, is either autobiographical, or biograph- 
ical of men with whom Dr. Dabney was closely associated. It is 
interesting to see the movement of mind behind the scene, to grasp 
the personalities of the men as they saw one another, to evaluate their 
intentions and conscious propaganda. 

The leader of the Southern Education Movement was Robert Curtis 
Ogden, managing partner of John Wanamaker’s in New York and 
president of the board of trustees of Hampton Institute. After his 
death in 1913 the Conference really ceased to exist. Theoretically it 
was combined with the Southern Educational Association, but actually 
it was lost in the larger and more heterogeneous organization,. which 
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had been dominated, according to Dr. Dabney, by agents for school 
books and supplies, and which lacked the courage to discuss such topics 
as Negro schools, rural conditions, and Southern illiteracy. 

Dr. Dabney insists that Southern schools must give “vocational 
instruction and civic instruction as well as literary training.” Through- 
out the book his thinking, perhaps because of his emphasis on rural 
conditions and on Negroes, is heavily weighted toward vocational 
instruction. The reader, however, can hardly avoid wondering whether 
vocational instruction, excellent no doubt for some students, is neces- 
sarily the best for all, even in rural communities; and whether gen- 
uinely civic instruction can ever be attained through purely vocational 
training. But the author does not answer these questions. 

From the Southern Education Board developed a number of philan- 
thropic undertakings, outstanding among which are the Rockefeller 
boards. Dr. Dabney sings a pean of praise to Mr. Rockefeller as a 
business man and as a philanthropist, and to such servants of the 
General Education Board as Frederick T. Gates, William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr., and Wallace Buttrick. Also significant was the founding 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville by another 
of the moving spirits of the Southern Education Movement. 

Credit for the development of agricultural education goes chiefly 
to Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, because it was he who began the plan of 
farm demonstrations. Although experiment stations had been estab- 
lished by funds appropriated in 1897, generally in connection with 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges, little actual teaching was done 
by them until Knapp provided a method. His plan has been extended 
also to boys’ and girls’ clubs. Dr. Knapp’s early demonstrations were 
given under the egis of the General Education Board. 

Dr. Dabney has great praise for the service rendered to the educa- 
tion, agriculture, and health of the South by Walter Hines Page, both 
as a journalist in North Carolina and as an editor in the North. Page 
was interested especially in the forgotten man, the “white trash” of 
the Southern mountains. Although he had helped in the organization 
of the Southern and the General Education Boards, a more individual 
service was the creation of Rockefeller’s Sanitary Commission to fight 
the hookworm. The fight was later extended to malaria, typhoid, 
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tuberculosis, pellagra, and yellow fever. In time the Commission 
became the great International Sanitary Commission. Progress in 
hygiene in the South during the last thirty years has followed the 
adoption of preventive measures that were made possible chiefly by 
the success of the campaign against hookworm, which had established 
in the popular mind a respect for scientific theories of disease. 

The chapter on high schools shows that public high-school education 
in the South has been almost entirely an attainment of the twentieth 
century. The University of Georgia first began a system of accrediting 
high schools in order to secure competently trained students. The 
General Education Board in 1905 began a plan of subsidizing the same 
kind of work in other Southern states—one of the most useful of the 
Board’s services. 


The chief problem facing schools in the South at the present time is 
farm tenancy. According to the census, farm tenancy increased between 
1920 and 1930. The average percentage of tenants in the entire popu- 
lation of the twelve Southern states is 58.4. Some of the tenants, thinks 
Dr. Dabney, are virtually peons. What is the solution? 

In order to answer this question, Dr. Dabney makes a careful 
analysis of the wealth of the South. He finds that the Southern states, 
with more children in proportion to the taxpayers and a smaller per- 
capita wealth than other sections, actually spend a larger proportion 
of their funds for schools than do the Northern states. Yet they cannot 
provide two sets of schools of high order. He concludes that the South 
is not really in a position to carry the great burden alone, and that the 
only satisfactory policy will be the creation of a National Equalization 
Fund “to be distributed to all the states, not for schools in general, 
but in proportion to their needs as shown by the conditions of poverty, 
tenancy, and ignorance.” He would use the funds entirely for ele- 
mentary schools, emphasizing vocational work, and for training teach- 
ers for rural elementary schools. He points out that in 1899 the Con- 
ference rejected a resolution favoring national aid for schools on the 
ground that it would mean the loss of local control of the school 
system. Since that time, however, national funds have been .provided 
for experiment stations, Smith-Hughes schools, and depression scholar- 
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ships in colleges and universities. In brief, Dr. Dabney argues that 
the wealth concentrated in certain states through stocks, bonds, and 
other securities, has really been drawn from all the states and that 
some of it should be shared by all. Furthermore, only the Federal 
Government can successfully tax intangibles which may easily be 
shifted from one state to another. In an address before the Conference 
of 1901 Dr. Dabney said: “Everything in the South waits upon the 
better and more general education of the people—good government, 
agricultural and industrial development, higher education, and even 
intelligent religion.” In spirit his book is a restatement of the same 
proposition, with the addition of what he calls “a democratic proposal” 
to extend the advantages of the national wealth to all the states. 


DRY FARMING AND DUSTSTORMS 


By CraupeE M. Simpson, Jr. 


DEsERTs ON THE Marcu, dy Paul B. Sears. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. 


World, the net productiveness of the land has been decreasing, 
in spite of the seeming continued success of agriculture. The 
cause of the decline is simple: “Fertility has been consumed and soil 
destroyed far in excess of the capacity of either man or nature to re- 
place.” But the process of exhaustion has been slow. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the continent has been almost completely 
settled and put to use within the short space of a few decades. With 
the added impetus furnished by mechanical invention, our nation has 
grown immensely wealthy from the land, yet we have already dis- 
turbed the delicate balance which Nature ordinarily maintains. Even 
now vast areas of the Western states are all but uninhabitable because 
of the ruin which shortsighted man has allowed to take place, and our 
whole nation has suffered from the over-exploitation which has been 
habitual since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Feeling that the wanton misuse of all natural resources must be im- 
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mediately and completely stopped if America is to continue to be an 
economic power, Professor Sears has made in Deserts on the March a 
vigorous indictment of public policy during the past century. In brief, 
Mr. Sears explains the bitter drouths and the pestilential sandstorms 
which have wreaked ever-increasing havoc in the western half of the 
continent as a consequence of the improper use to which pasture lands 
have been put. In Kansas, Nebraska, the Texas Panhandle, and other 
areas of the Middle West, prairie lands that were suitable only for 
grazing were overcrowded when the cattle business was flourishing; 
later much of the land was homesteaded, but the square mile of land 
given to each family was inadequate for anything but farming. When 
rain was plentiful, wheat grew thickly where grass had been, but in the 
parching dry years, crops were complete failures, and the topsoil, no 
longer anchored by matted grass roots, was at the mercy of the wind. 
The inevitable outcome has been strikingly but tragically evident in the 
events of the past few years: hundreds of families have abandoned their 
farms, and, to complete the cycle, the marginal lands which should 
never have been under cultivation are once more idle. 

Mr. Sears points out with emphasis the fact that the struggle to win 
an immediate living from the soil regardless of the future has already 
changed millions of acres of prairie lands into veritable deserts. And 
his direct implication is that the area of these deserts is sure to increase 
greatly as long as the dry states continue to farm. 

To guard against violent drouths and sandstorms in the West and 
against the evils of erosion farther east, Mr. Sears suggests the fol- 
lowing program, which he conceives of as national in scope: 


Get vegetation back on the ground. Mother Nature is a staid and 
dignified old lady, no nudist by choice. Rough and broken land at the 
sources of streams and tributaries should be permitted to revert to 
forest and grassland. . . . Confine the clean cultivated row crops so far 
as possible to rich, level soils not apt to be washed or blown away. 
Where rolling land is farmed, do not rely upon terraces alone, nor in- 
dulge in the vanity of straight furrows. Plow with the contour of the 
land, and on the terrace ridges use close-planted crops which form a 
tight, protective sod, alternating with more open crops on the level 
terraces themselves. . . . Gauge the size of flocks and herds, not by 
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what the traffic will bear in good years, but on the basis of an average, 
wholesome, sustained yield. Practice wise rotation and diversity of 
crops, and see that in place of the minerals removed from the soil, a 
return in kind is made. 


Deserts on the March is a book which should have a wide public. 
The entire Department of the Interior would do well to commit large 
portions of it to memory, and every school child deserves to learn the 
principles, simple but vital, set forth in this book. Rarely is a scientist 
able to express himself so lucidly to the layman, but Mr. Sears, who is 
director of the department of botany at the University of Oklahoma, 
has written clearly and simply, eschewing scientific terms (there are 
perhaps two in the entire work). His tone is forceful but kindly, his 
language always felicitous. Last of all, the pleasing typography and 
letterpress and the author’s line drawings do credit to the Oklahoma 
University Press. 


SON-OF-A-GUN STEW 
By J. Franx Dosit 


RoEmMeEr’s Texas, translated by Oswald Mueller. Standard Printing 
Company, San Antonio. 


INTERWOVEN, dy Sallie Reynolds Matthews. Anson Jones Press, 
Houston. 


Tuey Die sut Once, dy James B. O'Neil. Knight Publications, Inc., 
New York. 


LaNE OF THE L1ano, dy T. M. Pearce. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. 


Cowsoy Linco, by Ramon F. Adams. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Apacne AceEnt: The Story of John P. Clum, y Woodworth Clum. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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Satanta, dy Clarence R. Wharton. Banks Upshaw and Company, 
Dallas. 


Botrtes AND Garpenias, by Timothy G. Turner. The 
Turner Company (formerly the Southwest Press), Dallas. 


Texas Prose Writinos, dy Sister Agatha. Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


Earty Texas Verse, edited by Philip Graham. E. L. Steck Com- 
pany, Austin. 


Bois p’Arc To BarBep Wire, dy James K. Greer. Dealey and Lowe, 
Dallas. 


Tue Devit in Texas, dy Frank Goodwyn. Dealey and Lowe, Dallas. 


Guost Lore, 4y Henry Yelvington. The Naylor Company, San 
Antonio. 


Cowsoy Lire, dy Rufe O’Keefe. The Naylor Company, San Antonio. 
- Sam Bass, dy Wayne Gard. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


to be a republic. Scribbling travelers aplenty had preceded him 
—the polite Mrs. Holley, the fellow who signed himself “Suth- 
ron,” stiff Mr. Stiff, cornbread-detesting A. A. Parker, Esq., and others 
—but Roemer saw more and told about it in a livelier and more divert- 
ing way than any brace of other travelers between Cabeza de Vaca and 
Frederick Law Olmsted, whose Journey Through Texas came out in 
1857. It has taken ninety years, however, for Roemer’s Texas to get 
into English print. The translator, Oswald Mueller, of Houston, 
might well have sacrificed literalness to a more economical, and even, 
in places, more grammatical style, but he makes available something 
that is fresh and readable. He has been very sincere in his work, and 
deserves our thanks. 

A geologist, Roemer prefixed to his volume a brief treatise.on the 
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physical and geological characteristics of Texas, together with a his- 
tory of the German settlements. Then he plunged into a long 
travelogue that is too short. His eager, seeing eyes noted that the 
Comanches rode horses with ears slit and tails painted, that hunting 
shade under a mesquite tree is like dipping up water with a sieve, that 
a single herd of deer between the Navidad and Lavaca rivers num- 
bered 150 head, that Texans have a way of getting rid of the mud in 
water by boiling the water into coffee, that the Shawnees brought their 
bear oil to trade to the citizens of Fredericksburg in deer-skins, and 
that they smoked sumac leaves in lieu of tobacco. The “simplest sup- 
per” he encountered in his travels consisted of nothing but cornmeal 
mush and cold milk. He found that a pile of buffalo hides at Torrey’s 
trading post on the Brazos made “an excellent bed.” It takes concrete 
details to make good narrative, whether in fiction or travel books, and 
Roemer’s book is simply packed with concreteness. 


Interwoven is not the same sort of thing at all as Mary Kidder Rak’s 
A Cowman’s Wife, in which traits of unvarnished reality stand out 
like the ribs of an old poor cow dying of the lumpjaw in the summer- 
time. Jnterwoven makes no effort at concentration on one color or one 
phase of life; mostly it is the chronicle of ranch people who rode long 
trails—even into cities—and controlled far-spread ranges on the Texas 
frontier and beyond, mostly in the Fort Griffin country, from the 
*sixties to the eighties. The Reynolds family, to which the author, Mrs. 
Sallie Reynolds Matthews, belongs, is one of the half-dozen best 
known families in Texas ranch history. The Reynolds and Matthews 
families were constantly intermarrying; hence the title. 

The book is full of pictures from the time when boys moulded bullets 
in front of the family fireplace in the evening while the women folks 
knitted and a cured buffalo-tongue roasted in the ashes; when George 
Reynolds carried an Indian arrowhead in the muscles of his back for 
sixteen years; when red and yellow calico was called “Indian calico,” 
and a white shirt was a “bald-faced shirt”; when houses were made out 
of “rawhide lumber”; and when children with the chills and fever 
eagerly swallowed, because of the sugar mixed with it, a tea boiled 
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from “Balmony” (a wild Canterbury bell), though when there wasn’t 
any sugar, button-willow tea would serve. 

Interwoven is a valid book—the best on pioneer Texas ranch life 
from a woman’s point of view that has been written. 


I don’t know whether to call James B. O’Neil’s They Die But Once 
valid or not. O’Neil, on the advice of the late Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, went to Jeff Ake and took down the story of his life. The 
language rings as true as that of Frank King’s Wranglin’ the Past (a 
book I’m going to keep on recommending). Jeff Ake originated in 
Williamson County, Texas, and before he settled down in San Fer- 
nando Valley, almost ninety years old, helped eat a Negro, made 
bridle reins out of an Indian skin, learned from his father to chew 
calamus root instead of tobacco, woke up one night with a panther try- 
ing to suck his breath, was scared almost out of his skin by a tarantula 
that jumped “‘hoss high,” and kept his honor bright, after the Texas 
style, even while killing a man now and then and hearing “the owl 
holler” in all sorts of ways and places. Jeff Ake has one of the best 
“constructive memories” that ever I have read after. He is, I believe, 
the most authentic liar of the range that I have come across. What 
if he does stretch the blanket? His tune is right; his mettle is true; 
his trail leads to water; his vigor and directness are a delight. Read 
They Die but Once for something besides history. 


A parallel to O’Neil’s book is Lane of the Llano, the autobiography 
of Jim Lane Cook as frankly ghosted by T. M. Pearce of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Pearce has done his ghosting very skilfully, but 
he naturally cannot overcome an inherent debility and ineffectualness 
in his subject. 

Jim Cook has for years been a kind of minstrel wandering over the 
Southwest with a yarn instead of a song. I first saw him here in Austin 
maybe twelve years ago selling directions for finding tracts of home- 
stead land out in New Mexico. Seven or eight years later he came 
back and told to various groups of students the story of his idyllic life 
with White Swan of the Comanches, who captured Jim when he was 
a boy. It is a good story, but when the teller avers that at the time of his 
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capture he was living in a cabin built on the Llano by “John Bowie, 
who died at the Alamo,” and then adds that his father was John 
Chisum’s partner and laid off the Chisholm Trail—which is named for 
Jesse Chisholm and with which John Chisum had absolutely nothing 
to do—anybody who knows anything grows tired of the puerile inven- 
tion. But I am glad old Jim is at last in a book; he has wanted to get 
there a long time. Tom Pearce has sent him to glory riding a dun 
mustang mare. 


Cowboy Lingo, by Ramon F. Adams, is just what the title says it is. 
Instead of treating the diction in dictionary style, listing the locutions 
from A to Z, Ramon Adams has grouped them under such headings as 
“The Cowboy and His Duties,” “Brands and Ear-Marks,” “The Com- 
missary,” “Nicknames,” “The Cowboy Dance,” “Figures of Speech,” 
etc. This plan makes the book an exposition not only of range language 
but of range life. It becomes a kind of complement to Philip Ashton 
Rollins’s The Cowboy (Scribner’s), which has been recently revised 
and indexed. 

Mr. Adams says that the cowboy “was apt to call a cattle ranch a 
‘cow ranch,’ but never spoke of the range as a ‘cow range,’ nor of the 
cattle country as a ‘cow country.’ ” In fact, range people very often 
make the distinction between a “good steer range” or “steer country” 
and a “good cow range” or “cow country,” some pastures being better 
adapted to she-stuff than to beef cattle. I don’t believe that all of 
these distinctions could ever be mastered except by one to the manner 
born who has actually done ranch work. Besides, the range lands are 
so vast that distinctions obtaining in one section do not hold true in 
another. Wili James elucidated some of the sectional differences in 
Cowboys North and South. 

Despite a few lapses, Adams has done a good job, and his book is 
trustworthy. The material is well ordered and the explanations are 
lucid. The final dictionary of the American language can draw heavily 
upon it. Of especial interest are the chapters dealing with the metaphor 
of the range. As examples of philosophic phraseology, the following 
dichos are extracted: “Another man’s life never makes a soft pillow at 
night.” “There ain’t much paw and beller to a cowboy.” “You're 
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pawin’ the hackamore without knowin’ what’s hurtin’ you.” “You can 
never tell which way a dill pickle is goin’ to squirt.” “He’d forked a 
hoss so long he straddled chairs instead of settin’ in them like a 
human.” Critics are always talking about the “need” or the “place” for 
some work. There was a real need for Cowboy Lingo. 


Cochise waited for the answer. 

“Enju,” said Tahzay and Nachee in unison; “it is well; it shall be 
done.” Thus the pledge was made. Cochise smiled, and closed his 
eyes. In a moment he spoke again: 

“One more thing I want; the sun has not yet climbed over the 
mountain in the east. I want to see the sun once more, but I can not 
wait long.” 

Tahzay and Nachee understood, called four strong young men who 
brought a litter, and tenderly placed Cochise upon it. They carried 
him up the tortuous trail to the ridge above the Stronghold. The 
Chiricahuas followed silently. 

As the sun climbed up over the mountains, the soul of the great 
Cochise departed with the shadows. 


This episode from Woodworth Clum’s Apache A gent illustrates the 
understanding and sympathy of the third noble book that has enriched 
the literature of America on the subject of the Apaches. The first of 
the three to appear was Captain John G. Bourke’s On the Border with 
Crook, now long out of print; the second was Will Levington Com- 
fort’s Apache, a tense and piercing historical novel that the publishers, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, have just put into a dollar edition. 

It is doubtful if in the history of the West there has ever been a more 
capable, comprehending, far-seeing, zealous, wise, and unselfish Indian 
agent than John P. Clum. Several years ago he published his memoirs 
in the New Mexico Historical Quarterly. When he died in 1932, he 
was working on a book that would incorporate these memoirs. After 
mastering the background that John Clum dominated, Woodworth 
Clum has completed the book his kinsman left unfinished. It is an elo- 
quent work revealing the humanity of a people wronged by greedy 
politicians, insensate adventurers, and ignorant, bull-headed army men. 
It is sprinkled with little things about the Apaches, like descriptions of 
their playing cards, made of horse-hide and carrying designs of men, 
dogs, and other animals; it portrays renowned chiefs like Cochise and 
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Geronimo; it expresses the mountains and deserts to which the Apache 
folk had belonged for so many generations that one can only admire 
them for giving up their lives in the attempt to hold their land longer. 
Apache A gent is narration and it is revelation. 


Compared with Woodworth Clum’s book, Satanta, the story of “The 
Great Chief of the Kiowas and His People,” by Clarence R. Wharton, 
seems a fragmentary patchwork. Nevertheless, Mr. Wharton has 
achieved a readable style and his narrative as it flows brings into vivid 
relief many customs, dramatic episodes, and personalities. 


Nobody ever said that Carranza was a fool. Critics, on the contrary, 
said that he was a foxy old man (“suy coyote”) as well as stubborn 
(“muy mula”)... . 

“Don’t shoot me. I am a poet.” 

“Ah,” cried the imsurrectos, “a poet. Pase Usted. Senor Poeta, pase 
Usted. Come on over and let us see if you are really a poet or only 
lying to us.” 

The little Federal started to recite and wave his arms in orthodox 
fashion, and then he made up a short jingle about the very incident of 
how he had been captured. At that, all the imsurrectos threw down 
their arms and warmly embraced him, for he was indeed a poet. 


I could quote dozens of other anecdotes and touches of reality ex- 
pressive of Mexican life from Bullets, Bottles and Gardenias by Tim- 
othy G. Turner. The book has been out for months, but I have not 
heard a single person mention it and have not seen a review of it. Yet 
I know it is one of the best books on Mexico that have appeared in 
recent years. By best, I mean that it gets at the people and their ways 
and also that it is readable. The author, a war correspondent in Mex- 
ico during the revolutionary years, evidently became facile in the 
Spanish language and made many friends among the Mexicans; he 
writes with a practiced pen and knows how to be concrete. People who 
know anything about Mexico will enjoy this book, and those who don’t 
know anything will learn a lot from it. 


Sister Agatha calls her Texas Prose Writings “A Reader’s Digest.” 
In her honesty she does not discuss books concerning which she does not 
have first-hand knowledge; this is a radically different procedure from 
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that of most historians of literature. As proof of reading, she makes a 
brief digest of many of the works she lists. More criticism of novels 
like Edwin Lanham’s The Wind Blew West and nothing of plot sum- 
mary would be better; but Sister Agatha has a sense of humor—humor 
that is even a little Puckish—and therefore she also has a sense of 
values, which finds expression frequently even when she is not avowed- 
ly engaged in literary criticism. | 

Beginning with Sam Houston Dixon’s Poets and Poetry of Texas 
(1885), there have been various anthologies of the works of Texas 
writers—particularly of the poets, for, though less interesting, less ex- 
pressive, and exhibiting far less of strength than the prose writers, the 
poets seem to lend themselves more readily to inclusion in anthologies. 
There have been two or three monographic, high-spot-hitting sum- 
mary histories of Texas literature. But this is the first attempt of con- 
sequence to chart the prose writings that deal with Texas. The book 
might have been fuller and better rounded in its treatment of travel 
books and cowboy literature. But virtually all the more significant 
—and many insignificant—prose writers are included. Dividing Texas 
prose writings into two classes, fiction and non-fiction, Sister Agatha re- 
marks that she has “taken the author’s word for the distinction be- 
tween what is fact and what is fiction.” 

The book contains a preface by L. W. Payne, Jr., in which he takes 
the view that Texans should cherish their own literature for patriotic 
reasons. At one time I too, perhaps, held that opinion. I now regard 
it as false. If a literature is not inherently interesting, no amount of 
thrusting it at the public can force the public to swallow it. Much of 
the prose to which Texas lays claim is inherently interesting. A knowl- 
edge of it makes the environment of a Texan far more significant for 
him and thus enriches his life. If I am pushed to an apology for read- 
ing and teaching the prose literature of Texas, that is the argument I 
make now. 

The fact that Texas Prose Writings lacks the lumber and academic 
jargon common to most such treatises does not detract from its use- 
fulness or interest. 


Early Texas Verse, edited by Philip Graham, contains 130 pages of 
verse published in the newspapers of the state before 1850. The verse 
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is divided into five categories: “The Texian and His Country” (patri- 
otic verse); “The Texian and the Frontier”; “The Texian and His 
Love”; “The Texian and His Scene”; and “The Texian and His 
Philosophy.” Reuben M. Potter’s “Hymn of the Alamo” and J. F. 
Lytle’s “The Ranger’s Song,” both of which have been included in 
anthologies since Dixon’s Poets and Poetry of Texas (1885), stand 
out as the best in the present volume. It is disappointing to find that 
no real gem of poetry or realism has Jain lost and unknown all these 
decades; but Mr. Graham’s investigations have been so thorough that 
there will be little occasion to search further for a masterpiece. The 
verses purporting to reflect the Texas scene are weak and colorless, 
and hardly justify the editor’s belief that “The fact that there is little 
deliberate use of local color gives one more confidence in this early 
verse.” It is remarkable how much more of life can be reflected in the 
worst of mediocre prose than in even the best of mediocre verse. 


A few years ago some historical writcr made a single composite diary 
out of many diaries kept by travelers to California in the days of 749, 
attributing to one fictitious diarist the typical experiences and observa- 
tions of all those who followed the same route in those years. Such a 
composition employs the eclecticism of the writer of fiction; it uses the 
method of the painter as opposed to that of the photographer, but its 
composer eschews invention and confines himself to actuality. It is es- 
sentially this method that James K. Greer has adopted, frankly explain- 
ing it, in his Bois d’Arc to Barbed Wire. 

The narrator, Ken Cary, is an actual pioneer of the range, though 
that is not his actual name. He hunted buffaloes with friendly Indians, 
mustanged, went up the Chisholm Trail, trained horses to warn him of 
red-skinned enemies, saw lobos working in relays to run down antelope, 
and so on; but to Ken Cary’s experiences and observations have been 
added those of his contemporaries. Thus, ideally, he sums up in his ca- 
reer, principally in west-central Texas from 1850 to 1890, the most 
vivid, interesting, and characteristic experiences of his contemporaries 
in so far as the author has been able to gather records of such exper- 
iences. I hasten to add that Mr. Greer is master of his subject. He has 
made Ken Cary one of the most interesting characters of the pioneer 
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range country that have got into print. Readers of the chronicle litera- 
ture of Texas know Greer as the biographer of Buck Barry, ranger and 
frontiersman. The present book is written in a much smoother style; its 
chapters cohere. Those devoted to a coyote-dun mustang and an anti- 
Indian horse named Blue are superb. In fact, the book has more fresh 
material on range horses than any other I can recall. The long account 
of a buffalo hunt as conducted by the Tonkawa Indians, whom Ken 
Cary accompanied, is as fresh as unfenced prairies after a rain. Alto- 
gether the volume is delightful and instructive. I hope it will not be 
snowed under by the avalanche of sawdust being issued by the “region- 
al” presses of Texas. 


As far as printing, binding, paper, and illustrations go, The Devil in 
Texas, by Frank Goodwyn, is the most pleasing book any Texas pub- 
lisher has issued this year. To look at it, handle it, turn through it, is a 
delight. 

Frank Goodwyn, the author of the book, has lived most of his life 
on the great King Ranch down in the Brush Country of southern Texas. 
He does not tell the reader this, and he does not weave into the vaquero 
_ folk-tales comprising his book much of their brush-country background. 

The tales would be better if he had. He does, however, let an old 
Mexican cow-camp cook tell the stories in such a way that only occasion- 
ally does the reader become conscious of the author. No writer living 
knows the Mexican ranch better than Frank Goodwyn. He needs more 
self-criticism, but even now he is to be taken seriously. Although he 
has written a good deal of verse, I believe that his strength lies in inter- 
preting the gente of the ranches that he knows so well. Amid the welter 
of local titles published in the name of the Texas Centennial, The 
Devil in Texas is one book that belongs in the realm of pure literature. 
It would have been written had the Centennial gone unnoticed. It has 
touches of real charm, and Jerry Bywaters through his illustrations has 
caught and added to that charm. 


A good ghost story is essentially a mystery story, and people who 
like mysteries are overlooking a treat if they don’t get Henry Yelving- 
ton’s Ghost Lore. Most of the stories are laid in Texas, and most of 
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them are a part of the folklore of the land, although the one I think 
best is called by Mr. Yelvington “the state ghost tale of Mississippi.” 
I am sure that I have never read a better ghost story than this, “The 
Ghost Woman’s Ring”; but “The Physician’s Story” of a San Antonio 
ghost, the apparitions on horseback described under the title of “The 
Mystic Ranch,” “The Two Ghosts of Minera,” which haunt a coal 
mine above Laredo on the Rio Grande, “Diamond Bessie’s Ghost,” at 
old Jefferson, Texas, “The Ghost of Borda Gardens,” at Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, and the horrible, horrible “thing” in “The Haunted Forest of 
Souippes” (in France), are all about as good. 

I have known for a good while that a collection of legendary tales 
about Texas ghosts could be very interesting. This unpretentious but 
thoroughly representative collection proves it. Henry Yelvington is a 
delightful human being, a newspaper man who has had much exper- 
ience of the world in general. He has told his stories well. Lllustra- 
tions add interest to the book. 


Rufe O’Keefe’s Cowboy Life is written pretty much as old Rufe 
talks. He has a seeing eye and a good memory, and his speech is salty. 
“He was a trouble maker. Jack said he had rather be bothered with 
the seven-year itch.” “He wore a white shirt and looked as clean as 
if he had just jumped out of a band box. I was surprised when I saw he 
did not have on knee pants. I tried to like him.” 

The best part of this book would have been deleted and amended by 
an ignorant teacher of composition. I am glad that no sponsor of con- 
ventional correctness edited it for print, though I fear that as it is some 
of the flavor has been “corrected” out. Mr. O’Keefe paid his good 
money to have the book printed. Yet the publishers have not even pro- 
vided chapter titles, and there is no table of contents. The editorial de- 
partment of a press that prints by contract should at least give a man’s 
book a table of contents, and I’d a lot rather have Rufe O’Keefe’s pic- 
turesque language and sentence structure than the editorial semicolons. 


When Lytton Strachey wrote that magnificent passage—one of the 
half-dozen finest prose passages in English literature, I think—about 
what might have been passing through the mind of Queen Victoria as 
she lay a-dying, he doubtless did not know what betrayals of fact and 
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downright nonsense he was to make stylish in biographies of after years. 
Wayne Gard in his biography of Sam Bass does not make assumptions 
about what was passing through the dying Sam’s mind. He faithfully 
puts down what Sam actually said: “If a man knows anything, he ought 
to die with it in him. . . The world is bobbing around.” But after he 
had written the last three-fourths of his book, Mr. Gard should have 
rewritten the first fourth. Then we should not have had the ab- 
surd reflections ascribed to little Sam when, after the death of his par- 
ents, he watched the possessions of his family sold at auction—or again 
the purported workings of his brain a few years later while he was rid- 
ing on a train away from his uncle’s home. Nor is Mr. Gard either 
happy or accurate in describing the range country for which Sam Bass 
was heading in Texas. Sam Bass was never the real article as a cowboy, 
even if he did make a trip up the trail with a small herd of cattle. 

It is when Mr. Gard leaves psychology and cows and gets down to 
plain reporting, free from attempts at either literature or Robin-Hood 
dramatics, that his book becomes thoroughly interesting. It has the tone 
of reliability, and it is crammed with those circumstantial details—like 
the story of how Sam Bass swapped some candy to a ragged farmer 
-boy for peaches, and Sam’s forecast of what old Mounts would say 
when he awoke next morning and found his horse and saddle gone— 
that make figures in any narrative live. 

Soon after Sam Bass was mortally wounded at Round Rock in July 
of 1878, two pamphlet biographies appeared, both of which have been 
reprinted during the last decade. The ballad about him almost imme- 
diately became one of the three or four best known and most often 
sung of all the ballads belonging to trail and range. For years feature 
articles, each usually repeating the preceding one, have been appearing 
in Texas newspapers. Yarns about Sam Bass’s loot and Sam Bass’s prod- 
igal generosity with his twenty-dollar gold pieces are still current 
from the Red River to the Colorado. Partly because he never killed a 
man before he was cornered in Round Rock, and perhaps not then, Sam 
Bass has been both the best known and the most kindly regarded of 
Texas bad men. A final biography was due him. Now we have it. If 
just one-tenth of the people who have sung about Sam Bass will buy it, 
Wayne Gard will have more money than Sam ever buried in a cave. 
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An Ideal Income 


What is a Life Annuity Bond? Let us answer by an 
illustration. Mr. A gives Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity $100,000. The University gives Mr. A in ex- 
change its Life Annuity Bond for $100,000, binding 
itself to pay interest on the $100,000 to him as long as 
he lives. Upon his death the interest ceases and the 
principal remains with the University forever. 


Life Annuity Bonds for S. M. U. are absolutely 
safe. They are backed by the entire assets of the Uni- 
versity and, in addition, actual securities of the Univer- 
sity are set aside in a special trust fund sufficient to guar- 
antee the safety of every Annuity investment. The 
Board of Trustees has some of the best-known business 
and professional men of Dallas who administer these 
trusts with all the care, fidelity, and capability which 
they use in their own affairs. Back of these bonds are 
stability, security, and permanency. 


S. M. U. invites correspondence about its Life An- 
nuity Bonds. Any information desired regarding annui- 
ties, wills, and legacies, about the assets, investments, 
and business methods of the institution, or about its 
work, its aims, and its needs, will be gladly furnished. 


Address 


CHARLES C. SELECMAN, D.D., LL. D. 


President, Southern Methodist University 
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